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Every trial, like every enjoyment, has its special 
lesson to the child of God. But what that lesson is, 
does not always appear on the surface. Therefore it 
is that when a trial comes to us, or we come to a trial, 
it behooves us to consider well the practical teaching 
of that trial, as bearing on our personal lives in the 
service of Him who ordained or permitted it. In or- 
der to arrive at an understanding of this truth, we 
must put ourselves in the attitude of learners from 
the Holy Spirit, desiring and expecting to be taught 
of him, 


One of the signs of an acute mind is the ability 
to go right to the heart or pith of any problem or 
proposition that is presented to it. A judge on the 
bench shows his merits, as a judge, by his ability to 
find the really vital point of a case on trial. 
the judge studiously trains himself to is a common 
faculty of the child-mind. A little girl of great 
bodily. and ‘merital activity, and of quickening spir- 
itual preceptions, said to her mother, “I have been 
giad all the time that you loved me enough to make 
me do right. It makes me so mad, the way some 


children act to their mothers; but it makes me mad 
at the mothers—not at the children.” That child 
realized, better than many mothers do, just where 
a large share of the blame for children’s wrong doing 
really ought to rest. No one can excuse his wicked- 
ness on the plea of his bad upbringing. But neither 
does that fact make such upbringing excusable. 


Conduct is the expression of character, but charac- 
ter must be the explanation of conduct. If the char- 
acter be known, it is safe to rest on it as the interpre- 
tation of conduct, even where the conduct seems the 
very reverse of that which we should naturally look 
for. As Augustus Hare says: “ Most people, I should 
think, must have been visited at times by those moods 
of waywardness, in which a feeling adopts the lan- 
guage usually significant of its opposite. Oppressive 
joy finds vent in tears; frantic grief laughs. So in- 
adequate are the outward exponents of our feelings, 
that, when a feeling swells beyond its wont, it bursts 
through its ordinary face, and lays bare the reverse 
of it.” A heart may literally be too full for utter- 
ance, and one who would fain speak needed words 
may find it an impossibility to say anything. On 
the face of it this silence may seem cruel, but if the 
character be known as a kindly and generous one, 
the unlooked-for conduct must be counted as surely 
in accordance with that character.” When we do not 
know the character, we must look to the conduct for 
its exhibit; but when we are sure of the character, 
we must give that the precedence over the strangest 
conduct. 


“How many good causes suffer because they are 
called by a wrong name! For instance, economy 
instead of meaning a parsimonious saving of pennies, 
as a good many persons seem to think, radically 
means the right distribution of household manage- 
ment. Nothing is so profuse, so lavish, as Nature. 
Yet, as Spencer says, “ Nature with a perfect economy 
turns all forces to account.” It is this making every- 
thing perform its full part that constitutes true econ- 
omy. This, of course, precludes all idea of waste. 
Such an economy must enter into the right perform- 
ance of everything. Nothing is at its best without it. 
Dryden understood this when he said that “ Economy 
must be observed in the minutest parts of an epic 
poem.” And everything, from the writing of a lyric 
to the maintenance of a nation, must be the subject 
of a necessary economy. But in one kind of so-called 
economy of pennies there is often the least efficient 
distribution of household or state forces. The pennies 
may be wasted more in their hoarding than in their 
right appropriation. A-good many persons see this, 
and because that which is called economy is seen to 
be bad, economy gets a bad name, and good manage- 
ment suffers and dies. If,on the other hand, we should 
be careful to draw the line between closeness, or stingi- 
ness, and economy, we should aid in making these 


| seemingly near neighbors move farther apart, and 
What 


thus help to hinder the first in promoting the second. 


In our conception of what is level on the earth’s 
surface, we constantly think of a straight line as the 
standard of levelness. But that which is level is so 
by virtue of conforming to the curvature of the earth’s 





surface. A straight line a thousand miles in length, 





and tangent to the earth’s curve, would appear to our 
senses much higher at either end than in the middle. 
And in fact it would be so, since its ends would be 
much farther from the earth’s center than its middle. 
An object placed on a surface thus constructed would 
tend to run from either extreme to the center, because 
there would be a down-grade to the center even along 
this absolutely straight line. These things are a 
parable. Equity means levelness.) We commonly 
think of the standard of equity as an impersonal 
thing,—a “nature of things” which lies outside of 
God. But equity, righteousness, or goodness, is no 
more to be conceived independently of the divine 
center of the moral world than is levelness apart from 
the earth’s center. It has a constant reference to that 
center; and any line of action based on the assump- 
tion that the moral center may be ignored is certain 
to prove ethically and practically as inequitable as 
our thousand miles’ line was found to be unlevel. 
This is seen in all the attempts to reconstruct human 
relationships or duties without reference to the divine 
Fatherhood, as the Utilitarians were doing two gen- 
erations ago. They set up “the greatest good of the 
greatest number” as the test of the rightness of action. 
They were well-meaning men, and they had the good 
of mankind thoroughly at heart. But their hard and 
fast lines had none of the curves of the divine tender- 
ness and fatherliness about them. In spite of the 
best of intentions, Utilitarianism became a name of 
all that is narrow, inhuman, and ungenial. Only the 
name of the Father can be the rallying name for his 
children. 


WHAT IS SELF-DENIAL? 


“If any man would come after me, Jet him deny 
himself,” says our Lord ; and hereby our Lord makes 
self-denial the pivot and test of Christian discipleship. 
What is self-denial? What is it to deny self, in the 
sense in which our Lord enjoins this course upon 
every would-be follower of his? With such impor- 
tance attaching to self-denial, it surely behooves every 
loving disciple of the Lord Jesus to consider well its 
nature and scope, in order that he may practice it 
wisely and at all times. Yet many a Christian be- 
liever has only vague ideas of the meaning of the 
term “ self-denial,” while many another is in error as 
to its meaning. 

As the term stands in the Greek, the injunction of 
our Lord to his disciple, to “deny himself,” includes 
the idea of turning one’s self away from one’s self, of 
rejecting self as the desire of self. It-suggests the 
thought of two centers,—self and Christ,—the one to 
be denied and the other to be accepted, as an object 
of attraction and devotedness. Its use in the original 
seems to say: “If you would turn toward me, you 
must turn away from yourself. If you would accept 
me as the chief object of desire, you must renounce 
yourself as such an object. If you would hencefor- 
ward live in my service, you must at once cease to 
live for your own pleasure and interest.” 

It does not directly’ enjoin the suppression of self, 
or the overcoming of self, or the constant battling 
with self; but it calls to the turning away from self, 
the ceasing to live for self, the practical ignoring or 
forgetting of self as a center of interest and as an 





object of desire. “If any man would come after me, 
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let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
[that is, let him accept the fact that he no longer has 
a claim on his own life,—the cross being borne by 
him who is appointed to die] and follow me. For 
whosoever would save his soul shall lose it; but who- 
soever shall lose his soul for my sake, the same shall 
save it.” That is the injunction, in its meaning and 
in its application. Self-denial is self-ignoring in 
hearty self-surrender. 

It is a very common mistake concerning the nature 
of self-denial, to suppose that it involves a constant 
thought of self, in order to the entire subjection of 
self. Asa matter of fact, he who lives the truest life: 
of self-denial has very little trouble with himself ; 
being absorbed in an object of interest outside of 
himself, he forgets himself; living for something 
worthier of his devotion, he does not give any worry- 
ing thought to that self from which he has turned 
away in his enthusiastic pursuit of a nobleraim. An 
unselfish interest in our fellows causes us to forget 
ourselves in our loving thought of others, An un- 
selfish interest in our Friend of friends takes us away 
from ourselves, and fills our mind with a simple pur- 
pose of pleasing and serving him. A life of self- 
denial is not a life of conflict with self; it is rather 
a life turned away from self in utter self-forgetfulness. 

Self-mortification and self-flagellations and self- 
inflictigns or self-deprivations are often mistakenly 
supposed to be elements of self-denial, when in truth 
they are only modes of self-nursing orself-seeking. 
A man who desires to win a prize in an athletic con- 
test will gladly put himself in training in order to be 
in the best physical condition for that struggle. He 
will deny himself anything in the line of food and 
drink and luxurious indulgences that might lessen 
his prospects of personal victory. But in all this 
there is no true self-denial ; on the contrary, it is con- 
fessedly a method of persistent self-advancement. 
Professional bank-robbers and burglars are known 
to be carefully abstemious in their personal habits, 
and to deny themselves the use of liquor or tobacco 
while in the active practice of their “ profession ; ” 
but who would think of claiming that such men were 
living lives of self-denial, in denying themselves those 
indulgences which would hinder them in their selfish 
pursuings ? 

He who lives for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
the attainment of knowledge, or for the securing of 
honor and fame, is ready to deprive himself of food, 
or sleep, or personal ease, if thereby he can promote 
the chief object of his life struggle. But whatever 
else he denies himself, a worker of this sort does not 
deny himself to himself. Self is the fipal center of 
his living and being. If, indeed, a man strives 
always for the promotion of his highest spiritual wel- 
fare, and for the completest subjection of himself, his 
self-deprivations and his self-mortifications may be 
nothing more than carefully chosen modes of self- 
improvement, having in them none of the qualities 
or merit of true self-denial. The words of our Lord 
are explicit on this point: “ For whosoever would 
save his soul [shall live for his soul’s saving] shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his soul [shall lose 
all thought of his soul] for my sake, the same shall 
save it.” He who turneth not away from his own 
soul, denying it as a main object of existence, cannot 
be a disciple of the Lord Jesus. 

A. life of self-denial may be a life of comparative 
ease and fulness, while a life of endurance and priva- 
tion may be a life of self-seeking. He whose nature 
and tastes would prompt him to a life of activity and 
adventure, may find himself called of God to settle 
down quietly in the loving oversight of one who 
must be ministered to with tenderness, and whose 
surroundings must be those of relative luxury. Only 
by the denial of himself can such a man find pleasure 
iu the acceptance of a lot that is exempt from toil 
and hardship. On the other hand, one who gives the 
first place to his own interests, material or spiritual, 
may travel to the ends of the earth, and pinch him- 
self sorely as he travels, because he feels that thus, 
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and thus only, is the welfare of his truest self to be 
promoted. Not what a man has nor what he yields, 
not what he does nor what he refuses to do, but the 
aim of his life,—toward self or away from self,— 
settles the question whether or not that man lives a 
life of true self-denial, 

He who would deny himselt at the call of Christ 
must turn away from himself in hearty rejection and 
utter forgetfulness of himself as an object of life. Not 
what seems to be for his own interest or pleasure, but 
what his Master directs for him, must occupy his 
thoughts and claim his best endeavors at all times. 
It may be that his Lord will call him to labors abun- 
dantly, and to prisons. more abundantly; to.stripes 
and stonings ; to journeyings often ; to perils of rivers ; 
to perils of robbers ; to perils in the city ; to perils in 
the wilderness; to perils in the sea; to perils among 
false brethren ; to travails and watchings; to hunger 
and thirst and fastings; to cold and nakedness. It 
may be that that same Lord will call him to dweli in 
his own hired house in the world’s chiefest city, with 
friends at hand in Cesar’s palace. If, indeed, his 
self-denial be complete, it will matter little to him 
whether he be in the one state or in the other, pro- 
vided only he be where He for whom he lives would 
have him. With all his heart he can say, in either 
case: “I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content. I know how to be abaséd, and 
I know also how to abound: in everything and in 
all things have I learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want, 
[ can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” 

True self-denial is the denial of self as an object of 
service or of interest, through a surrender of self to 
One who alone is worthy of supreme interest and de- 
voted service. It does not depend on, or consist of, 
either fulness or lack; but it accepts the one or the 
other of these conditions gladly, according as the 
Master for whom self has been renounced may ordain 
and indicate, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcoméd, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded'to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests,for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


How many questions that cannot be answered suggest 
themselves at every stepin Bible study! It is important 
for every student of the Bible to understand at the start 
that he cannot learn by himself, or be shown by others, 
all that he would like to know concerning the facts of 
the Bible narrative or the exact meaning of its declara- 
tions. Earnest Bible study will repay any man for his 
best efforts in that line, but in the end every man must 
fall short of all that he would like to know here, and that 
he can know hereafter. The pages of The Sunday School 
Times cannot find space for all the questions asked of it, 
which are beyond the Editor’s power of answering; bat 
occasionally a hard question is admitted here in order 
to the pointing out of the impossibility of its answer. 
Here, for example, comes an appreciative Canadian cor- 
respondent with a few of the unanswerable questions of 
the ages, as follows: 

I write, after enjoying your delightful paper for nine years, 
to say how specially I have always appreciated the department 
of Notes on Open Lefters. A sentence from you occasionally 
would read as if you wished to curtail the available space for 
it, but I confess that my personal preference would rather be 
to give an extra page to it. (Is your hair standing on end when 
you have read that?) You see this is the only door by which 
any disciple in your big Bible-class may enter to get close up 
to the teacher, and say, “ Please, mister, I don’t understand.” 
Hitherto I have, in the interests of others, denied myself the 





privilege, but at last I’m going to break in upon you and seek 


any source and beyond suspicion.of doubt concerning these 
three or four facts following? (1.) The year in which the 
Master died. (2.) The day of the week 6n which the passover 
festival of that year began, (3.) Whether all simple days of 
the week noted in Scripture are counted as commencing and 
continuing alike. (4,) The day of the week upon which God's 
Lamb offered himself up for us on Calvary. In connection 
with the latter query, let me frankly add that the most in- 
genious even of the many overwrought theories I have met on 
the subject has failed to convince me of the correctness of the 
popular belief that our Saviour died on Friday afternoon and 
arose from the tomb at daybreak on Sunday, He stated im- 
pressively to his audiences that he should be “three days” 
dead, and that he should be “three days and three nights” 
buried. This is noticed as being proffered as a, sign (or chal- 
lenge ?) to his enemies, upon whom the prophetic words had a 
deep effect. Don’t you think such a statement as this must 
really have received literal fulfilment? Again, in reading 
attentively, and trying to picture to myself, and others looking 
to me for instruction, the story of the resurrection as given by 
the Gospels, particularly the first, 1 have been,very strongly 
inclined to believe that our blessed Lord was waitedupon by 
that “‘ angel of the Lord,” and made his egress from the rock 
chamber there, with the terrified soldiers about it, during what 
we Gentiles would speak of as Saturday evening. Is there any 
means of determining? I have not written thus, dear brother, 
heedlessly, believe me, to try your patience, or to raise a wordy 
war, but only in the interests of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the divine-human record concerning the divine-human 
Revealer. I have read much and talked with several about 
this and kindred matters, but find few who come to it atten- 
tively, and fewer who have not a theory to champion, or pre- 
conceived ideas which they are unwilling tv revise, or, at least, 
reinvestigate. I am expecting much from you, if you shall be 
able to grant it attention in your columns. 


To all four of these questions the leader of The Sun- 
day School Times Bible-class is‘compelled to answer, “I 
do not know; nor does any other human being know. 
Volumes have been written on every one of these points, 
but they still are, and ate likely to remain, unsettled.” 
Hundreds of such questions, that have for centuries been 
under discussion without a settlement, are pressed upon 


needful for their statement, in view of the fact that they 
cannot be answered. . 

A New Jersey reader regrets that so many writers for 
The Sunday School Times come short of a full explana- 
tion of all the points included in the lesson-text week by 
week. He says: 


If you have room for a word or two in your Notes on Open 
Letters, I would liké to ask a question about the lesson on the 
resurrection of Lazarus.. In verses 25 and 26 Christ says, “‘ He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and. whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
Does Christ, in the first clause, mean physical death? If so, he 
would seem to mean the same thing in the second clause, which 
we know is not true. If he means spiritual death, in the first 
clause, how can a man be spiritually dead and yet.a believer on 
him? So far as I can understand Dwight, Geikie, and Mce- 
Laren, they do not explain the words, but give their versions of 
what Christ said. It may be that I am thick, but really, Mr. 
Editor, I think that The Sunday Sehool Times has lost in 
thoroughness, .. . If I can understand Dwight, his Critical 
Notes are not very deep. Geikie is usually very vague, I 
value-and depend a good deal on The Sunday School Times to 
help me;-for I eannot yet buy the books I would like to have. 
So, when I fail to get some/help from you, I am at sea. 

Unquestionably there is a lack of thoroughness in the 
lesson-helps here given. Such men as Drs. Green and 
Dwight and McLaren and Geikie and Warren and Tris- 
tram and Schauffler and Trumbull do not know every- 
thing; and it is not an easy matter to find men who do. 
So the New Jersey correspondent will have to suffer lack 
while his library is so small; and he would not find all 
his longings met, even if he could buy all the books that 
he would like to have. 

Meanwhile, with all the Bible commentaries there are 
available, éspecially on the Epistle to the Romans,— 
—which has been the battle-field of theological con- 
troversy for centuries,—just think of this request, which 
comes from a reader in North Carolina: 

In Notes on Open Letters, please give as lengthy an exegesis 
of the seventh chapter of Romans, commencing at the fourteenth 
verse, as space will allow you. When Paul says, “I am car- 
nal, sold under sin. For the good I would I do not; but the 
evil I would not that I do,” ete., is he describing an uncon- 
verted man, or is he speaking of the Christian warfare? The 
course of his argument seems to show that he is deseribing the 


state of man before the grace of Jesus Christ has reached him. 
Please explain. 


No, no! It would never do to start.in these pages a 
new discussion over the denominational question of the 
true meaning of the seventh chapter of Romans. So, for 
this week, this department must be given up to confes- 





sions of its lack, rather than to exhibits of its value, 
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for some long-desired information. Is it possible to know from 


thesé pages; but it is not deemed wise to take the space | 
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OUT OF DARKNESS. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


~ “Vade me retro, Sathanas !” * 
Couldst thou not let one moment pass? 
When, like a nun in darkened cell, 
I am constrained awhile to dwell 
With helpless hands and sightless eyes, 


And guideless feet that just surmise : 


The place of every obstacle 
In pathways that they knew so well,— 
Why, in this silence dark and chill, 
Must I abide thy presence still ? ‘ 
When I can only think and pray, 
Why dost thou taunt me every day, 
With scorn and sneer unintermitted 
For good undone and ill committed ? 
I want to think of life outside, 
Of boughs that wave and brooks that glide ; 
And when I hear the summer breeze 
Make its sweet shiver in the trees, 
And birds that call their mates at dawn 
Flitting across the dewy lawn, 
I long to send my weary soul 
Outside of pain and fear’s control, 
To revel in the summer air, 
Where’er the sunshine lieth fair; 
To dream I lie along the grass, 
Where soft and fragrant south winds pass,— 
Away beyond this darkened room, 
As chill and lonely as a tomb. 
But here art thou beside mine ear, 
Aware I cannot choose but hear, 
With all my sad mistakes and sins— 
A record that with life begins— 
Resounding in my secret thought: 
A tale with mortal anguish fraught, 
And doubt of all things, since I see 
I cannot find escape from thee, 
No more than from that lurid cloud 

, The heaven-blue sky’s appalling shroud, 
That, drawing nearer and fnore near, 
Makes flesh and spirit cringe with fear. 
And yet, O Faith! thou art not dead,— 
I know that heaven is overhead. 
The tempest passes, but the sky 
Is still forever pure and high. 
So shall it be with thee, bold fiend! 
The strength on which my soul hath leaned 
Is yet at hand, serene and sure ; 
No more will I thy taunts endure, 
Get thee behind me! In His care 
I can defy thy subtlest snare. 
He knew and braved thee, when of old, 
On Syria’s mountain high and cold, * 
He conquered all thine evil power, 
Poor tempter of his human hour! 
For me my Lord hath lived and died, 
Ip him my soul shall safe abide ; 
And high o’er sin and shame and loss , 
1 lift the glory of his cross! 


Pittsfield, Muss. 





A SPECIMEN SUNDAY IN CHINA. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


From Hong Kong we sailed in a northeasterly direc- 
tion to Swatow, which we reached after a protracted voy- 
age of fifty-one hours, in company with the genial Cap- 
tain Pocock,—since murdered by pirates. We remained 
~at Swatow several days, in the midst of the incessant 
missionary operations of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. Sunday came as a day of rest from all manual 
labor. The pounding of grain, the click of the shuttle, 
the crunch of the printing-press, were no longer heard; 
but the day was filled with every variety of vigilant 
service for the spiritual good of the people within the 
mission sphere. I now propose to give an account of 
that Sunday’s activities, which may be taken as a fair 
specimen of what goes on at other missionary centers. 

When half-past eleven, the hour for the English ser- 
vice, approached, we proceeded to the boats by which 
we were to cross t6 the little church on the other side of 
a@ narrow Strait. We found the boats lying high and 
dry on a flat of mud, from which the tide had receded. 
The water stood: far out from the shore, and between us 
and it spread a broad expanse of ooze, festering in the 
hot sun. We took our seats in the flat-bottomed boats, 
and two stout Chinamen on either side, knee-deep in the 
black slime, dragged each boat to the water, and then, 
springing in beside us, rowed us swiftly to the other side, 

Our service was a demonstration of Christian union 
only possible abroad. Consuls and bankers, missionaries 
and merchants, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists, joined together, on heathen soil, in the slightly | 
modified liturgical sérvice, read by a Presbyterian minis- 


ter; and then I had the privilege of preaching to the 
dispersed of many Christian homes. It was very touch- 
ing to see the brave young fellows who had gone out to 
the big world of China, with their plucky, devoted wives, 
to fight for fortune and win the right to live at home in 
comfort; but it was more touching still to meet accom- 
plished scholars from the universities, and ladies from 
luxurious homes, who had given up all this world’s 
prizes, present or prospective, and who had made their 
homes in China, determined to know nothing among 
men but Jesus Christ and him crucified, that they might 
draw the heathen to the Saviour of the world, who loved 
them and had given himself for them. 

When the service was ended, we returned to the boats, 
But a great change had taken place in the meantime. 
The moon, floating high up in the skies, had drawn the 
sea after her, and the tide had risen and covered the 
black, festering slime. The sapphire sea danced and 
played and flashed in triumph over the submerged mud, 
blotting out and concealing things unsightly, unhealthy, 
and foul; and, as our boat skimmed the rippling sur- 
face, where wave glanced sunbeam to wave, regardless of 
the sticky silt beneath, I had before my eyes a parable 
and pledge of the triumph that is to be when “ the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea,” 

Faithful men and women are now laboring and pray- 
ing for the conversion of China, and, while they are 
working in faith and waiting with patience, there is an 
Almighty force in the heavens drawing the people to 
God. Christ is lifted up, and the attractive power of the 
cross is swaying hearts with the irresistible force of 
divine gravitation ; and, in the limitation of our vision, 
we may hope to see the old lifeless religions and evil 
customs of China precipitated and submerged by the in- 
coming tide of gospel truth and life, and the mighty 
ewpire of China become “the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ,” 

On reaching the mission compound, I had before me 
another parable and pledge of future triumph. The ad- 
mirable mission premises of the Presbyterian Church of 
England are not only the creation of the missionaries, 
but the very ground on which they stand has been won 
from the sea. An embankthent was thrown, at low 
tide, round an expanse of slimy deposit, the enclosure 
filled in, and buildings erected on the reclaimed ground. 
These buildings comprise healthy residences for half-a- 
dozen missionary families, a church, hospital, and hos- 
pital chapel, schools and dormitories for boarders, col- 
lege, printing-offices, and the other structures required 
in a great missionary center. Not only the converts, 
but the ground on which they were assembled, had been 
reclaimed for Christ. The work of recreation and recla- 
mation is well begun. More than eleven hundred con- 
verts, drawn from the heathen, are now in church-mem- 
bership. Thirty years ago there were just three. The 
number of communicants was doubled during the last 
seven years, and they increased in the same ratio during 
the previous seven years, It was interesting to contem- 
plate the work that produced such splendid results. 

I was lying awake as the Sunday began to dawn, 
listening to the chirruping of strange birds, when sud- 
denly the strains of the familiar hymn, 

“‘ Jesus loves me; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so,” 
floated in through our open window. It was sung by 
the thirty-two little Chinese maidens in the boarding- 
school. These little girls are under the care of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives, and they are educated and trained to do 
all kinds of plain household work. They were all up 
with the lark, as happy as the birds whose notes they 
drowned. They have a weekly prayer-meeting among 
themselves, at which they pray that God would open all 
their hearts to his love. A class of fifteen little boys 
begin the Christian Sabbath in the same happy manner. 

At eight o'clock the children were assembled, by the 
lady who superintends them, for prayer and the study 
of the Scriptures. At the same hour a native service 
was conducted in the hospital chapel. At half-past nine 
there was public worship in the church. A wooden par- 
tition ran down the middle of the church, separating the 
men from the women. The congregation were ranged in 
three tiers, facing the minister. The nearest place to the 
pulpit was occupied by the children. The youths and 
maidens came next in their respective sides of the church. 
The third tier was composed of the older people, who filled 
the whole back of the building. The preaching was ear- 


| nest and scriptural, and it was evident from the faces of 


the lis:eners that it was well understood. Even children of 
twelve years of age listened with intent, earnest faces. 





1 Get thee behind me, Satan !’ 


At the same hour a service was proceeding in the hos- 


‘pital chapel, for patients, The hospital is the largest in 


China, and has always an average of about two hundred 
in-patients, in addition to outside patients. In this way 
about twenty thousand sufferers are attended to yearly 
at the society’s hospitals, and thus come under the sound 
of the gospel. > 

The patients, while under treatment, are generally 
willing to give héed to the spiritual instruction of the 
men who have proved so kind and skilful in dealing 
with their bodily diseases. “John Chinaman” is the 
“John Bull’ of the East. He has a practical eye for 
the value of things, and there is nothing like the gospel 
of practical benevolence for breaking down the hostile 
prejudices and arrogant pretensions of an exclusive 
people like the Chinese, who look on all men as “ bar- 
barians” but themselves. 

Among the many self-denying and devoted labors of 
the missionaries nothing that I saw in China impressed 
me so much as the work in the hospitals. The Chinese 
are an odorous people.. China I found to be a land of 
smells, To methe leading characteristic of China seemed 
to be an infinite variety and inexhaustible supply of ever- 
present perfumes. In fact, their primitive weapon of 
war is charged with the most common ammunition of 
the empire. 

In addition to their ordinary smells, patients bring to 
the hospitals their festering wounds and fetid bandages, 
aod I saw the doctors removing the filthy coverings and 
cleansing away foul accretions as gently and joyously as 
a mother would undress her babe. As an old mission- 
ary, I knew that I could take a share in the various 
kinds of mission work and missionary privations, but I 
felt that I never under any circumstances could take a 
place in the noble army of missionary doctors. These 
men not only did their duty to their patients, but they 
seemed to have an amount of professional enthusiasm in. 
dealing with foul and repulsive cases. In the great hos- 
pitals of Canton and Hong Kong, as well as in that of 
Swatow, the same heartiness as well as tenderness was 
manifest in all operations. The hospital work is a most 
Christ-like work. “ Jesus had compassion on the mul- 
titude,” but “ he healed their sick” before he fed them. 
The hospital at Swatow has proved, in many cases, to be 
the door of the church. It is the fulcrum for the gospel 
lever by which the missionaries are moving China, The 
doctor who puts forth a hand to heal a sick child laysa 
hand on the mother’s heart. 

It was in the lull that followed the services in the 
church and hospital chapel that we crossed the strait for 
our happy united English service. 

At twelve o’clock evangelistic services were conducted 
in the native town by native converts. These services 
are intended for the heathen who have not yet been 
drawn to the missionaries by either teaching or healing. 
By such services native churches are gathered together, 
and there are now twenty-seven native congregations, 
with about two thousand members and adherents. Of 
the ninety-three converts baptized last year the greater 
part were brought to Christ through the testimony of 
native Christians. 

At two o'clock there was a class of native women 
taught by ladies of the mission, and it was interesting 
to see Christian women of Europe in touch with their 
less favored sisters in China, and to watch them break- 
ing the bread of life to suit their limited capacities. 

At three o’clock there was again public worship in the 
church for all comers, and after a short discourse by one 
of the missionaries, [ had an opportunity of addressing 
the congregation through an interpreter. I tried the 
parabolic and picturesque style which I used to find most 
effective with the Arabs; but Chinese thought and ex- 
perience flow so widely apart from European, and even 
from Syrian, that I felt my points were not being appre- 
hended. When I came, however, to the story of the 
cross, with its depth of suffering and wealth of love, I 
found myself on common ground with my hearers, The 
Christ of the gospel is brother to all men. 

Simultaneously with our church service an examina- 
tion of candidates for baptism was proceeding in the 
hospital chapel. The importance of this service will be 
recognized when it is remembered that nearly one hun- 
dred adults were baptized last year after satisfying the 
missionaries as to their consistent lives, as well as their 
competent knowledge. In accordance with apostolic 
precept the missionaries “lay hands suddenly on no 
man,” and only receive converts to the ordinance of bap- 
tism when they have given proof of a saving knowledge 
of the truth by the evidence of a walk and conversation 
becoming the gospel. The vague and gross ideas regard- 





ing baptism expressed by some of the more ignorant can- 
didates would have given pause to those who advocate 
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the extension of the rite to all who apply for it. Such 
opportunities are used by the missionaries, not only for 
testing and teaching the catechumens, but for edifying 
the general congregation and correcting mistaken ideas. 
The baptism of a heathen convert in a heathen land is 
an important event. The baptized convert goes back 
again to his work among the heathen, who are a curious 
and quick-witted people, and it is mecessary that he 
should be not only able to justify the steps he has taken, 
but also to give a reason for the hope that is in him. 
The missionaries seek to make each new member of the 
ehurch a missionary to his brethren, and to such men 
the mission owes much of its success. They are thor- 
oughly acquainted with their neighbors’ modes of think- 
ing and living, and have an insight into the motives and 
ideas of their companions and fellow-workers which the 
missionary can never attain; and the missionaries find 
from experience that the best work is got from the con- 
verts on whose training the missionaries have expended 
most labor, and they have also found that by question 
and answer they can best fix spiritual truth in the minds 
of the people. They may draw the tree of knowledge 
across the mind, but it only takes permanent root when 
the hearer is able to reproduce the doctrine intelligibly 
in his own words, 

At half-past seven public worship was again conducted 
in the hospital chapel for both in and out patients, and 
for any others who wished toattend. This brought toan 
end the regular services of a public character for the day. 

The Sunday at Swatow was a busy day, but there was 
no hurry. From early dawn to dewy eve service fol- 


lowed service in quick succession ; but, besides these, |: 


there were offices of charity and mercy which the mis- 
sionaries gladly attended. One of these, which was of 
special and touching interest, may fitly close this paper, 
Bome thirteen years ago a boarding-school for young 
girls was commenced by the missionary ladies. One of 
the girls showed early signs of deep Christian conviction, 
and decided to give herself to the Lord. At the same 
time she declared that she would not allow her feet to be 
deformed, and that she would never submit to be mar- 
ried to a heathen. She became a bright, intelligent 
Christian and useful member of the church, and, after a 
time, she was happily married to a native convert, She 
never enjoyed robust health, and the influenza, in. its 
baneful circuit round the world, found her weak, and 
laid the train for rapid consumption. 

Our Sunday at Swatow was her last on earth, and as 
the end drew near she called her heathen mother to her 
bedside, and said, ‘‘ Dear mother, have I ever been un- 
filial to you?” ‘The mother, weeping, replied that she 
never had. Then, looking up with a rapt and happy 
face, the dying woman said, in a low but clear voice, 
“The Lord calls me; I follow him;” and so she passed 
from the lowly couch of weakness and pain to be forever 
with the Lord. 

.. On the following day the native Christians of Swatow 
and the missionaries buried her on a grassy knoll “in 
sure and certain hope of a blessed resurrection.” 

London, England. 





THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


Christ is the light of the world. He that follows him 
shall not walk in darkness, but have the light of life.” 
This may be either the light that gives life, or the life 
that gives light. We should prefer to understand it in 
the latter sense, as being fuller in meaning and more in 
accord with the teaching of Jesus. It is true that dark- 
ness means death ; that where there is no light, there is 
no life. All vegetable and animal life disappears with 
the withdrawal of light; or, rather, it could never begin 
until light should appear as its primal condition. It is 
in accord with this that the first creative act should 
begin with, “ And God said, Let there be light.” The 
making of solar light was too far off. It implied the 
previous act of opening its fountain, and God would not 
work in the dark. His word, which, as a hammer, smote 
the dark and formless earth, elicited the spark which 
kindled the first day. But this spark gave no life. It 
was not yet that light which, uncomprehended, shineth 
into the darkness. It was not that “true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” The 
spark of life is not smitten from dead matter. It is in- 
breathed from the only source of all life, “the Lord and 
giver of life.” Life, and not light merely, must precede 
all creature life. The second sense, therefore, that light 
is from life, best satisfies the large and suggestive promise 
of Christ to his followers, that they “shall have the light 
of life.” He is at once the life and the light of the world, 


and the light because the life. He finds us at once in 
darkness and in death. Quickening us to life, he gives 
us light. “In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” 

In this we see the true order of his work for human 
souls, His initial work is not that of preceptive teach- 
ing, but of spiritual quickening; for “the carnal mind 
perceiveth not the things of the Spirit.” They are 
spiritually discerned. The first thing, therefore, is the 
correction of the discerning faculty. The eye precedes 
vision, and must be the means of it. It.is the Spirit 
that takes the things of Christ and shows them unto us. 
He it is that at once unscales the eye and sheds the light. 
This may explain to us why it is that things revealed to 
babes in Christ are hid from the wise and prudent. Men 
walking in a self-conceited sufficiency of . knowledge 
stumble in the daytime, whereas the meek and the hum- 
ble are guided in judgment by the divine council. 

It is not denied that the unregenerate may have that 
intellectual light which reflection, experience, and 
scholarship may give. Nor is it claimed that the new 
birth alone gives the results of study or the culture of 
the schools. It does not. Nor does it teach the subject 
of this divine change to despise or underrate them. But 
it does give him to know that, following the most schol- 
arly and prudent, he may but wander into endless laby- | 
rinths of error; that, ever learning, he may never come 
to the knowledge of “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” while, 
on the contrary, without their aid, and with only the 
Word in his ear or before his eye, he may, under the 
Spirit’s guidance, find the way of life and salvation. 

In this we are not separating the Word and the Spirit, 
or claiming that, by reason of any “inner light,” the 
objective revelation of God is superseded or made of 
secondary importance. We only reason from the teach- 
ing of Christ that his quickening power is precedent to 
a right apprehension of his word; that men who would 
be teachers of divine things must be taught of God, and 
not merely by scholarly men. The light of unsanctified 
teaching is, to that which comes from the tuition of the 
Spirit, like the phosphorescence of dead wood as compared 
with that which consuming fire or the noonday sun im- 
parts, One may admire the “ fox-fire,” and be puzzled 
to know its cause; but ohe never thinks of trying to 
warm himself by it, or make of, it a substitute for, hearth- 
stone or sunshine. It is light, indeed, of a certain kind 
and degree, but it is the light of death, and not “the 
light of life.” Is light the symbol of truth? Jesus is 
the truth. Is it the symbol of purity? Who is clean, 
but through the word of Christ? and who is pure but 
he who is created anew in him? Or is light the symbol 
of spiritual joy? Who may “ rejoice always,” and “again 
rejoice,” but he in whom Christ has been “formed the 
hope of glory,” and in whom he dwells as a perpetual 
manifestation of the -Father’s presence and good-will? 
He who follows Christ walks as one in perpetual sun- 
shine. God shines upon him, and gives him the knewl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses him from all sin, and 
so he is washed and sanctified. The peace of God, which 
passes all understanding, keeps him tranquil, serene, and 
joyful through all his earthly journey. He has what 
Christ gives to his followers, “ the light of life.” 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


A little child, three years old, said to her mother, ‘Do 
you love me?” Upon receiving the reply, “ Yes, when 
you are good,” she said, “ Mama, I love you when you 
are not good,” 

The child, a little time before, had been naughty, and 
the mother, hoping to influence her to be guod, said, 
“ You are neither lovely nor lovable now; I cannot love 
you as well as when you are my good little girl.” 4 

She had also found it necessary to punish her by de- 
priving her of a coveted pleasure, or, as the child thought, 
“had not been good to her.” 

There was rebuke in the child’s magnanimous reply, 
which the mother was quick to feel. 

The same child, when advised not to do a certain 
thing, in the words, “ I would not do it if I were you,” 
replied, “ Yes, miama, you would do it, if you were me.” 

There is certainly true philosophy in the second reply, 
and no less an illustration of the gospel of Christ in the 
first; for “God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” ; 

Children are no less teachers of divine things now 
than in the time of Christ. 





To understand their methods of thought, and be in 


sympathy with them, we must enter into their experi- 
ences, and think and live as a little child. ; 

The child who loved her mother, when in the child’s 
thought that mother “ had not been good to her,” could 
well teach the mother of the goodness of God, which is 
not limited by desert, but infinite in extent and duration. 

If we were loved only when good, how little of the 
time could we look up, and with confidence say, “ Our 
Father which art in heaven” ! 

That we, in our children’s places, would do very much 
as they do, there. is no doubt, Ought not this to teach 
»us to put ourselves in their places before we judge their 
actions ? 

If we would do this, we would know better how to 
help them in their lives. Too often we try to take them 
out of their lives, into our own, and have them live as 
wedo. We forget our additional years and experiences, 
which yet may not have brought to us the best results. 

Charles Reade taught a much needed lesson when he 
wrote “ Put Yourself in His Place.” If this is necessary 
to properly judge a man’s life, when judged by a man or 
woman, how much more, being men and women, do we 
need to become little children, and thus put ourselves in 
their places, to be able to be just in our judgment of their 
actions, and wise in our attempts to order their lives, 

Thoughtlessly the mother was really telling an untruth, 
which the child was quick to see, when she said “ I would 
not do that if I were you,” She very likely would have 
done just that, had she been the child. 

Better would it have been for her to say: “ My child, 
you would like to do it, but mother loves you, and does 
not think it best for you to do so, Once she was achild, 
and thought as you do. When you are older, you will 
know she is right now.” 

A child is a reasoning being, and usually will listen 
to reason. Children also like to have their ideas received 
with attention and respect, As men and women are said 
to be only “children of a larger growth,” so children are 
men and women of a lesser growth, and should be treated 
accordingly. But some mother or teacher says, “ It takes 
time and thought to deal with children in this way.” 
True, but it is time and thought well given and well spent. 

This kind of teaching serves a double purpose,—good 
to the child, and scarcely less good to the teacher; for 
“a little child shall lead them,” 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





THE TRUE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY. 


BY MARY J. STRAYER. 


A strong present tendency is to depreciate the Sunday- 
school library. This is partly the result of two causes,— 
the poor selections made from the abundance of good 
material, and the slipshod way in which libraries are 
too frequently managed. There is, however, a convic- 
tion, among leading Sunday-school workers, that the 
library may be made one of the most efficient helps in 
the growth of the interest and spirituality of the school. 
How suitable books to this end may be chosen, and 
their distribution properly managed, are questions which 
should be thoroughly discussed by those in the work. 

In order to utilize the library with the best possible 
results, the teacher must make Sunday-school literature 
a spevial study, and ought to know the character and 
contents of every book in his own school library,—cer-” 
tainly of those adapted to the ages and intellects of his 
own pupils. No person without such special-prepara- 
tion is fitted to fill a position where one of his duties is 
to distribute books so wisely that the most excellent re- 
sults may follow their use. 

There is also an intergsting field of study outside of 
books,—the inner natures and feelings of his pupils, and 
their habits and surroundings. The teacher may under- 
stand the intellectual ability and preferences of his 
pupil; yet, if he knows, as well, his home and associa- 
tions, he can still better adapt to the pupil’s needs the 
books he puts into his hands. Without intimate knowl- 
edge of both book.and boy, he may do an Anjury. 

Any collection .of books can be made of intrinsic value 
to young people only when their reading is directed by 
older and wiser heads. Permitting the members of a 
Sunday-school class to eagerly clutch and carry off books 
because of attractive bindings, titles, or pictures, is fool- 
ish and harmful, and one of the principal factors in 
crippling the usefulness of the library. Only the teacher 
who studies the characteristics, peculiarities, and attain- 
ments, of every pupil in his class as be studies the con- 
tents of the library, is able to adapt the one to the other 
with the best results. 

No librarian should ever be expected or permitted to 
furnish pupils with books, Still less should they be. 
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allowed exclusively to select for themselves. Every 
tactful teacher knows how to allow nominal liberty, and 
yet practically keep the distribution of books in his own 
hands, If the card system is used, he must suggest, ad- 


vise, and be familiar with every number that finally goes’ 


down upon the cards. Thus the bright, historically in- 
clined Boy receives Miss Yonge’s “ Rome,” his duller 
companion “ Lord Fauntleroy,” while the girl across the 
aisle—equally fortunate in a teacher—goes home happy 
with “ Little Women.” Left to themselves, the boy of 
slowly revolving intellect would probably have chosen a 
“History of the Reformation,” while in few instances 
would the other two have been so happily and profitably 
supplied. Failings, decided faults, and evil propensities, 
may be reached and corrected by books wisely chosen to 
that end. 

The teacher who is determined to secure every benefit 
to be derived from the library will skilfully lead each 
pupil to talk about the book he has last read. His ex- 
pressed impressions of it, and its noticeable effect upon 
him, will enable him to see from his standpoint, and 
will be of inestimable value to both in an educational 
sense. : ; 

A much urged objection to the library is that it con- 
sumes so much of the valuable time of the class. The 
objection would be a valid one did experience prove 
that, skilfully handled, the library fails of its purpose. 
Since the opposite is an established fact, the question is 
settled by the axiom that “time, as well as other com- 
modities, must be distributed so as to accomplish the 
most good,” 
allotted time devoted to the library. 
jealously guard each division of precious moments from 
the encroachments of the other. 
every moment, and his familiarity with the books, will 
facilitate rapidity in exchanging them. 


Every Sunday-school worker should earnestly combat 
the pernicious impression that the library is simply a 
Only when it comes to be recog- 
nized as a practical factor in the successful working of 
the school, will it be given its due prominence and fulfil 


means of amusement. 


the highest expectations of its advocates. 
Cambridgeboro’, Pa. ; 
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CHOOSING FOR HIMSELF. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. ° 


It had always been said that Caleb Joyce was not a 
common boy, that he was cut out for something excep- 
When he was fourteen years old, he wore a man’s 
hat; and it was taken for granted that the s‘ze of his 
But 
Caleb found that he had no extra brain to spare the 
The first 
week he tried that experiment he felt nervous and scared 
His father and mother were dead, and he 
had been given in charge of cattle-drovers out West 
bound for the seaboard with a train-load of cattle. An 
unclein New York had sent for him; and another uncle 


tional. 
head showed plainly the growth of a big brain. 
moment he was left to look out for himself. 


all the time. 


somewhere in New England, his mother’s brother, 


wanted to see him. The cattle-men got the whole story 


out of him in pieces before they reached Jersey City. 
They were a rough set, and the tobacco they consumed 
in the close cars day and night often proved too much 
for Caleb’s stomach. All of them, however, agreed to 
stand by him through thick and thin. 

“You’re all head and no body, Bub,” one of them 
remarked. 
more. ‘Then you’ll grow, I reckon.” 

“ Gimme that poy a year an’ I'll make a man of him,” 
another suggestéd. 

At Jersey City a couple of Caleb’s cousins, strangers 
to him, were on hand to meethim. They stared at Caleb 
and his friends as though both were freaks out of a 
museum ; and the cattle-men stared back. 

“Gosh! Them fellers are reg’lar swells,—ain’t they?” 
exclaimed one of the latter. 

“ Are they real cowboys?” George Joyce asked, his 
curiosity excited. 

“Have they ever killed any one?” inquired Dolph, 
his younger brother. 

Caleb, on his part, expressed no surprise about any- 
body or anything. But he saw more to attract his atten- 
tion than he had seen before. New York bewildered 
him with its noise and crowds of people hurrying in all 
directions. His Uncle Nelson, he svon discovered, was 
arich man. The house his ccusins lived in was some- 


thing worth seeing. The furniture, the carpets, the pic- 


The teacher must have a portion of his 
Then he must 


His ‘ability to utilize 


“Eat plenty of raw meat and stay outdoor 





tures, were splendid. George Joyce, a large, florid boy, 
showed Caleb everything, and told him that the pictures 
cost a heap of money. Dolph said that New York was 
one of the richest cities in the world. 

“IT should like to live here,” Caleb said, his thin face 
glowing with a show of enthusiasm. “I don’t suppose 
it ever gets lonesome in such a place. There are po 
frogs in swamps to make a melancholy noise as soon as 
it is dark. I don’t like frogs.” 

George and Dolph stared at Caleb. They knew very 
little about frogs. » 

“ Father says that New York is the best place to make 
money in he knows of,” said George. 

“He says if a boy wants to turn out a rich man, he 
must stick to the place where the most money is to be 
found,” added Dolph. 

“ Those cattle-men said there was more money right 
down in Texas than anywhere else in the world except 
Chicago,” Caleb put in. “But, of course, they don’t 
know much about New York.” 

“T should think not,” George and Dolph replied in 
one voice, and laughed contemptuously. 

When Caleb’s Uncle Nelson came home to dinner in 
the evening, he proved to be a large, rotund man with 
an expansive face ornamented with bushy side whiskers. 
He bore no resemblance to Caleb’s father, who had been 
his youngest brother. His manner was rather crushing 
to the small nephew from the West. Heseemed to Caleb 
such a great and important person, with everything 
splendid about him from the large diamond studs in his 
shirt to the patent-leather shoes on his feet. All the 
servants jumped to obey his orders. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Uncle Nelson in a loud voice, 
“T hope your cousins have made you welcome. #You 
don’t look much like a Joyce. I guess you are your 
mother’s boy,—ain’t you? ” 

“ Folks out in Stopover used to say I looked like her,” 
Caleb answered in a subdued tone. “ But father always 
said he never could see it.” 

“No, very likely not,” Uncle Nelson returned, draw- 
ing his eyes together. ‘“ Bob—that is, your father— 
never could see anything plain.” Then he added to his 
second wife: “If he could have seen his way clear, he 
wouldn’t have died as poor as Job’s turkey.” 

Uncle Nelson had a guest at dinner that evening,—a 
big man like himself, with diamonds in his shirt. They 
talked with each other all the time about making money. 
Mrs. Joyce and the boys only listened, and never spoke 
except when they were spoken to. Caleb had never 
heard any one, not even the cattle-men, talk so much 
about money. Out in Stopover the folks used to talk 
about the new minister, the schoolmaster, the people 
who were expected to die of consumption or fevers; and 
they always had something to say about the weather 


the stranger with all his power of attention. 

The next day George and Dolph took him out to see 
the sights. He was shown the marble house a great 
merchant prince had built to live in. “ It cost more 
than a million dollars,” George explained. Then they 
looked at other well-known houses built by men who 
had millions. Both George and Dolph knew all about 
the men. Some of them had begun in business while 
they were boys without a dollar in the world, and worked 
right up from nothing, step by step, until they got every- 
thing they wanted. George meant to do the same thing 
some day, and so did Dolph. Caleb declared it was just 
what would suit him. He had no desire to go back to 
Stopover, and he felt scarcely any inclination to journey 
farther for the purpose of seeing the rest of his relatives 
in the East. In the course of a week his Uncle Nelson 
snatched a moment from his busy existence to take some 
notice of him. 

“T shall try to do something for you, my boy,” he said, 
“Tf I don’t, I don’t know who will.” 

“That's just what they said out in Stopover,” Caleb 
replied: ‘“ There was,nobody to do anything for me, 
and a boy doesn’t have much chance there to get rich.” 

“ You want to be rich,—do you?” asked Uncle Nelson, 
with an encouraging smile. ‘“‘ That’s the way to talk. 
You can go right into my office, I guess, and begin at the 
bottom. If you’ve got the right stuff in you to make a 
man, you’ll get to the top in time, as I have. It's the 
best-thing a boy can do.” 

But there was the kind invitation from Uncle Solomon 
Gifford, which Caleb thought best to mention before 
anything definite was done. His mother had told him 
to be sure to visit Uncle Sol. Uncle Nelson said that 
Solomon Gifford was a professor of Latin or Greek—or 
some such nonsense—in a New England college. He 


did not Know much about him. Caleb could go to see 





and the hard times. He listened to Uncle Nelson and. 


him, however, if he desired to do so. Probably he would 
be glad enough to come back. 

It was another journey for Caleb, another chance to - 
see more of the world. He left the great city, with some 
palpitation of the heart, about sunset, on a steamboat, 
and looked forward with fear and trembling to what 
might be in store for him the next day. The Giffords 
had not seen him since he was a baby, and his mother 
went West with him in her arms. She had always said, 
though, that his Uncle Sol was a very kind man. He 
kept that assurance in mind until he stood before him. 

“ Well, Caleb, we are all much pleased to see you!” 
Those were Uncle Sol’s first words; but the words did 
not express half what the look did that accompanied 
them,—the kindly look which beamed from his uncle’s 
spectacles while he retained Caleb’s hand in his own, 
“Your aunt and your cousins have been snticipating 
your arrival.” 

Their cordial greeting made Caleb comfortable imme- 
diately. His first thought was that he would not have 
missed coming to them for any consideration. And 
their home was unlike any he had ever seen. Books 
everywhere, and lots of pictures, and piles of music in a 
rack near the open piano, he saw in one glance. Uncle 
Sol took him into his study, and gave him an easy-chair 
before the fire. There they sat and talked about his 
mother, about Stopover, his journey, and of everything 
which his uncle, aunt, and five cousins seemed interested 
in. Before dark they made him feel that he was one of 
them. In the middle of that first night under their roof, 
however, he lay wide awake, realizing, with a keen sense 
of pain, that he was not one of them. It seemed to him 
that they knew everything. His uncle and aunt and 
two of the older girls had lived in a foreign country 
across the sea. They could all speak languages he could 
not understand. - His Cousin Rob played the violin, and 
his Cousin Edith the piano. It was splendid to listen to 
them together. } e 

“T am not rich, Caleb, like your New York uncle,” 
Uncle Sol said to him, after a few days; “‘ but I wish to 
help you all I can... Perhaps you would like to live with 
us a year, and go to school?” 

Caleb was confused. ‘Uncle Nelson has offered mea 
chance in his office,” he answered. “He says it’s the 
best thing for a boy to begin at the bottom, and go up to 
the top step by step, as he has.” 

Uncle Sol rubbed his spectacles with a handkerchief, 
and looked thoughtful. 

“ Think it over, Caleb,” he said finally, “think it over, 
The procedure your Uncle Nelson recommends sometimes 
leaves a man at the top with no other possession than 
money.” 

Caleb did think it over a good deal, and he tried, 
during two weeks, to decide which uncle’s offer to accept, 
When boys are obliged to decide anything important for 
themselves, they may find it is not always easy to do it 
wisely. But an unexpected incident showed Caleb just 
where he stood among boys, and indicated to him where 
he might stand eventually among men. 

Cousin Rob was in the senior class of the boys’ high 
school, and a leading member of the school’s debating 
society. He invited Caleb to go with him, one evening, 
to adebate. The room of the society, a large and at- 
tractive place, handsomely furnished, and noticeable for 
the library it contained, was crowded with bright, eager 
boys. Caleb had never been one of such a company; 
nor had he ever felt so humble and out of place. The 
debate was about something of which he had never 
heard, but those boys talked as though they knew all 
about it. As he was a relative of Rob, and a guest of 
the society, he was also invited to take part in the dis- 
cussion, All his body seemed suddenly consumed by 
fever. He had ten dollars in his pocket, a gift from 
Uncle Nelson, and his entire fortune, which he would 
have given instantly for a chance to escape from a dis- 
play of embarrassment and ignorance. 

That experience settled it. Rob and he walked home 
in the moonlight, but Rob could not have guessed that 
Caleb was tacitly comparing him with George and Dolph 
Joyce. 

“ Rob,” he said, stopping abruptly, “ who is the richest 
man in this town?” 

Rob thought a moment. “I don’t know,” he replied at 
last, “I will ask fatherto-morrow. Perhaps he knows.” 

hen they went on in silence. Caleb, however, was 
excited, and thinking rapidly. 

“ Don’t you want to become rich, Rob, after you are a 
man on your own hook?” he inquired. 

“ Yes,” Rob answered promptly, “after I get an edu- 
cation.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, — 


1, October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus. 

2. October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Dea h.., 

8. October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet........ 
A. October 25,—Christ Comforting bis D'sciples...... 
5. November 1.—Christ the True Vine... 
6, November 4.—The Work of the Holy Spirit....... 
7. November 15.—Christ’s Prayer for bis Disciples 


8. November 22,—Christ Betrayed 


John 11 ; 21-4 





serves J ODM 12 ; 20-06 
MEAS HE: John 13; 1-17 
.. Johu 14 : 1-8, 15-27 
.- J Otm 15 : 1-16 

ecnegen Zobn i: 1-45 
cineipndeaeel John 17 ; 1-19 
Jobn 18 ; 1-13 










9. November 20,—Christ before Pilate.................000 cosvseerseree 
10, December 6.—Christ Crucified..... 


11, December 13,—Christ Risen... 


2 December 20,—The Risen Christ and ‘his ‘Disciples ... 


John 19: 16 
..J Otn 19 : 17-20 
seed ODN 20: 1-18 

seligeneesie Jobn 21 : 1-14 





(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 
18. December 27,—Review ; or, lesson te be selected by the school. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 1, 1891. 


TitLe: CHRIST THE TRUE VINE. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(John 15: 1-16. Memory verses: 4, 5.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 I am the true vine, and my 
- Father is the husbandman. 

2 Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit he taketh away: and 
every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. 

8 Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto 
you. 

4 Avide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the 
yine ; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. 

6 I am the vine, ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me, 
and Iin him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit ; for without me 
ye can do nothing. 

6 Ifaman abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. 

7 If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall] be done 
unto you, 

8 Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath loved me, 
#0 have I loved you : continue ye 
in my love. 

10 If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in his 
love. 

11 These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might re- 
main in you, and that your joy 
might be full. 

12 This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. 

13 Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. 

14 Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you. 

15 Henceforth I call you not ser- 
yants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto 
you. 

16 Ye have not chosen me, but 
T have chosen you, and ordained 
You, that ye should go and bring 

forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain; that whatsoever 


ye shall ask of the Father in my | 


name, he may give it you. 





REVISED VERSION, 


1 Iam the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. 
2 Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, he taketh it away: 
and every branch that beareth 
fruit, he cleanseth it, that it 
8 may bear more fruit. Already 
ye are clean because of the 
word which I have spoken 
unto you. Abide in me, and I 
4in you. Asthe branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; 80 neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me. 
5 Iam the vine, ye are the 
branches: He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same 
beareth niuch fruit: for apart 
6 from me ye can do nothing, If 
a man abide not in me, he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered; and they gather 
them, and cast them into the 
7 fire, and they are burned. If 
ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever 
ye will, and it shall be done 
8 unto you. Herein 'is my Fa- 
ther glorified, *that ye bear 
much fruit ; and so shall ye be 
9 my disciples. Even as the Fa- 
ther hath loved me, I also have 
loved you: abide ye in my love. 
10 If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love; even 
as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in 
his love. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and ‘hat your 
joy may be fulfilled. This is 
my commandment, that ye 
love one another, even as I 
have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his 
friends. Ye are my friends, if 
ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. No longer dol call 
you *servants; for the ‘servant 
knoweth not what his lord 
doeth : but I havecalled you 
friends; for all things that I 
heard from my Father I have 
made known unto you. Ye did 
not choose me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you, that ye 
should go and bear fruit, and 
hat your fruit should abide: 
that whatsoever ye shall ask of 
the Father in my name, he 
may give it you. 


1 


— 


12 


13 


15 


16 


10r, was * Many ancient authorities read that ye bear much fruit, and 


be my disciples. 


3Gr. bundservants, *Ur. bondservant, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name,—John 20: 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Enjoining Fruitfuiness. 
1. The Vine and the Husbandman, v. 1. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. The Branches and the Fruit, vs. 2-8. 


3. The Saviour and his Friends, va. 9-16. 
Goutpen Text: Herein is my Futher glorified, that ye bear 


much fruit.—John 15 : 8, 


Datry Home Reaprxes: 


M.—John 15: 1-16. The Son enjoining fruitfulness. 


T.—Isa, 5: 1-7; 


God's vineyard. 


W.—Luke 13: 1-9. Fruit required. 


T.—Gal. 5 : 16-26. Varieties of fruit, 
F.—Matt. 7: 15-29. Known by fruit. 
$.—Rom. 11:1-18. Branches cast off. 
$.—Rom. 11 : 19-36. All of grace. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE VINE AND THE HUSBANDMAN,. 
1, The Vine ; 
I am the true vine (1), 


Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt (Psa. 80 : 8). 
Yet I had manes thee a noble vine (Jer. 2 ; 21). 
They shall... blossom as the vine (Hos. 14 : ™ 
Ul. The Husbandman : 

My Father is the husbandman (1). 


Noah began to be an bhusbandman (Gen. 9 : 20). 
4 vineyard. ... I the Lord do meen - (Isa. 27: 2, 3). 
€ ate God’s ‘Sischamtry (1 Cor. 8 : 


Il. THE BRANCHES AND THE FRUIT. 
1. All Branches Regarded ; 


cleanseth it (2), 
Every plant... shall be rooted we 0 on. 15 : 18). 
He is cast forth as a branch (John 15 
Each man’s work shall be made Hal od (1 Cor. 3 : 18). 
i. No Branch Fruitful of itself: 
The branch cannot bear fruit. of itself ee 
from me ye can do nothing (John 15 : 


You... were dead through your trespasses (Eph. 


it. All Branches Fruitful Through Christ : 
He that abideth in me, . 


From me is thy fruit found (Hos. 14 ; rp. 
I chose 700.» . that ye should and bear fruit (John 15 : 
Fruits, . . which aré through Jesus Christ (Phil. 1 : 11). 


IV. Out of Christ is Destruction : 


Hewn down, and cast into the fire (Matt. 3 : 10). 
Bind them in bundles to burn them (Matt. 18 : 30). 
He that disbelieveth shall be condemned (Mark 16 ; 16). 


V. By Fruitfulness God Is Glorified : 


an lie Qn fall down . .. and worship God (1 Cor. 14 : 25). 


|. Abiding in his Love : 
Ye shall abide in my love (10). 


Abide ye in my love (John 15 ; 9). 
Even as 1... abide in his love (John 15 : 10) 
He that abideth in love abideth in God (1 Jobn 4: 16). 


il. Partaking of hig Joy: 


filled (11) 
Enter a into thé joy of thy lord (Matt, 25 = 28). 
Ask that your joy may be fulfilled pohs 16 ; 24). 


My brethren, rejoice in the Lord (Phil, 8 : 
itt, Imitating his Example : 
Love one another, even as I have loved you (12). 


That he who loveth God love his brother also (1 John 4 
IV, Enjoying his Friendship : 
I have called you friends ep. 


™ aang yo Nas Moses, ... a8 &@ man speaketh unto 
(Ex 

Behold, ... a friend of publicans and sinners ! ! (Matt. 11: 
He was called*the friend of God (Jas, 2: 28). 


V. Bearing his Fruit : 


He cleanseth it A. we it may bear more fruit (John 15 : 2). 
That we might bring forth fruit unto God (Rom. 7 : 4). 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal. 5 : 22). 


concern for the Son; (2) The Son’s yield to the Father. 
Verse 4—‘* Abide in me, and I in you.”’ 

Christ; 
Verse 5.—""A 

Christ: 


rt from me ye can do nothing.” 
@) Destit 


(1) 
tute of power.—(1) Christian ina ility ; (2 
power. 


Verse 7,—‘ If ye abide in me, - and it shall 
(1) An unlimited pfoffer ; (2) An ‘abeotate condition. —( 
(2) Asking; (3) Recetving. 

erse 9.—‘ Abide ye in my love.”’ (1) The believer’ 
ne. (2) The believer's abid 
love. 

—— 11.—** These things have I ken, . 
ou, and that your joy may be ulfilled.”” (1) Christ’ 
res; (2) Christ's abundant helps.—(1) The words of 

The joy of believers. 

Verse 12.—** Love one another, even asI have loved you.’ 
new commandment; 
Example. 
mand you.’ (1) High honor; (2) Simple, requirement. 

Verse 15.—‘‘I have called you friends.” 
friends.—(1) The title bestowed; 

Verse 16.—"I. 


appo 
(1) The high authorization ; (2) The holy service. 





LESSON BIBLE. READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE VINE. 
Christ himself (John 15 : 1, 5), 


Believers’ opportunities (John 15 : 2, 5). 
Hypocrites’ perils (John 15 : 2, 6), 

Christian disgipline (Isa. 18 :5 ; John 15 : 1, 2 
General prosperity (1 Kings 4 : 25: Hos. 14:7). 
Doomed sinners (Ezek. 15 : 6, 7 ; Hos. 10 : 1). 
Favored followers (Zech. 8 : 11, 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


is further dwelt upon, and the necessity for it; 








Every branch ... he taketh it away: and every branch... he 


the a" man receiveth not the things of ol apie a Cor. 2 : 14), 


. the same beareth much fruit (5). 


They . . . east them into the fire, and they are burned (6), 


Hegein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit (8). 
bi yy Re may see your good works, and glorify your Father (Matt. 


The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit (Jas, 5: 7). 
III, THE SAVIOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


That my joy may be in you, and that your joy may be ful- 


Love one another; even as I have loved you (John 18 : 34). 7 
Ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another (1 — 4:9). 
1). 


. appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit (16). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.”’ 
(1) The Son a vine ; (2) Tae Father a husbandman.—(1) The Father's 


(1) Believers abiding in 
?) Christ abiding in believers.—(1) “‘ In me;’’ a “Tn i. " 


ng.—(1) Enter into his love; 


. that my joy ma’ 


(2) The perfect example.—(1) Resell, (2) 
Verse 14.—“‘ Ye ate my friends, if ye do the things.which I com- 
(1) Not servants ; 


(2) The relationship acknowledged, 
inted you, that ye should go and bear fruit.’ 


Israel's opportunities (Psa. 80 < 8-10 ; Isa. 5 : 2, 4). 


InTeRventne Discoursse.—The departure to the Father 


allusion is 
made to the brief time he will be with them. The closing 
words of Chapter 14 (“ Arise, let us go hence”) indicate a 


16). 


his friend 
19.) 


Apart from 
) Christian 


be done.” 
) Abiding; 


8 abiding- 
(2) Abide 
be 
8 gracious 
Christ; (2) 


(1) The 


(2) But 





break in the discourse, and some suppose that the remainder 
of the discourse was uttered on the way to Gethsemane. In 
this view the following discourse would be suggested either 
by the sight of the golden vine, which spread over the porch 
of “the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful,” or (as 
Lange suggests) by the fires in the vineyards consuming the 
prunings of the vines. While it is more than probable that 
they rose from the table at the point with which the fourteenth 
chapter closes, all the rest is conjecture and inference. 

Puiace.—The upper room in Jerusalem. 

Trme.—The evening of Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, 
April 6, A. U. C. 783,—A. D. 30. 

Persons.»—Our Lord and the eleven disciples. 

Ouriine.—There is no dialogue, as in the previous lesson. 
Christ the true vine; his relation to the Father, to the 
branches: only by abiding in him can they bear fruit, The 
awful result of not abiding in him; the blessed result of thus 
abiding. The proof of abiding in Christ’s love is keeping 
his commandments. The chief commandment is love for one 
another, like Christ’s, self-sacrificing love. His disciples are 
no longer servants, but friends, chosen by him to bear fruit; 
that too in answer to prayer unto the Father in the name of 
Christ. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away: 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear 
more fruit: The word “true” here, as generally elsewhere in 
this Gospel, means thatwhich answers to the true idea. Jesus 
stands to his disciples in the ideal relation of the vine to tne 
branches. Closely and vitally united with him, they derive 
their life-forces from him.—The husbandman: That is, the 
vine-dresser, the one who tends and cultivates the vine, as set 
forth in the following verse.—Taketh it away: Separates by 
the pruning-knife from its connection with the vine.—Cleans- 
eth it: Prunes it as the vine-dresser does in the case of fruit- 
ful branches. The praning or cleansing in the disciple’s life 
is through experiences which tend to purify and perfect the 
character, to the end that the man may become more fruitful 
asa Christian disciple, 

Verses 3-5.—Already ye are clean beeause of the word which I 
have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and Tinyou. Asthe branch 
cannot'bedr fruit of itself, except i abide in the vine } bo netther 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: 
for apart from me ye can do nothing : In verse 3, Jesus applies 
what he says to the disciples who were before him, declaring 
to them that they are cleansed and purified branches, The 
word of truth which he has himself spoken to them has 
already accomplished its result. To the end, however, of 
continuous fruit-bearing, there must be continuous connection 
with himself in the inmost life. The branch must abide in 
the vine, or the living force which works through it will be 
lost.—Abide in me, and I in you: The verb “will abide” is 
to be supplied, it is generally supposed, in the last clause,— 
an assurance and promise being added to the exhortation. 
Possibly, the thought may be, “ Continue in the state of which 
the two things may be affirmed,—that yon are in me and I 
am in you.” The necessity of thus abiding is set forth by 
means of a repeated reference to the figure of the vine and its 
branches. The repetition of the words “i am the vine, ye 
are the’ branches,” at the beginning of verse 5, and after this 
new reference, adds emphasis to the whole expression, and 
prepares the way for the sentences which follow.—Apart from 
me: That is, as separated from the life-giving force which 
passes from me to you.— Ye can do nothing: These words are 
to be eXplained in connection with the figore that is used. 
They have reference to fruit-bearing. The productive power 
of the Christian life is dependent on the life-principle. The 
life-principle is in Christ, and is imparted from*him. 

Verses 6, 7.— Ij a man abide not in me, he is cast-forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and they gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned. If ye abi in me, and my 
words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be dune 
unto you; It is to be noticed here again that the words of 
verse 6 belong to the figure, and are to be explained accord- 
ingly. The application of the words is to be found in the 
thought which is suggested by the entire vetse, and not in 
the pressing of each individual word. The suggestion is of 
the entire cutting off and destruction of the one who does not 
abide, so far as he is related to the life and blessing pertain- 
ing to connection with the true vine.— My words abide in you : 
The expression “ my words” takes the place of “I,” which 
is found in the similar clauses that precede. The teaching 
represents himself, and the life-power is conveyed in, and 
received through, the teaching.— Ask whatsoever ye wi'l: Two 
points may be noticed here: First, thiit ‘H® thought moves in 
the sphere of the bearing of fruit in the Christian life; and, 
secondly, that the asking of one who thus abides is, by the 
supposition, an asking which accords with the divine will. 





Verse 8.— Herein is my Father glorified, that ys bear much 
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fruit; and so shall ye be my disciples: Two views have been 
taken of the word “herein:” that it refers to and is ex- 
plained by the clause “that ye bear much fruit ;” on the 
other hand, that it refers to what immediately precedes,— 
“in the fact of the answering of your prayers my Father is 
glorified,” and the design of God in his being glorified thus 
is “that’ ye may bear much fruit.” The latter view is less 
simple, and probably is to be rejected. It rests upon the fact 
that the particle “that,” here employed, means, according to 
its strict usage, “in order that,” and thus expresses design. 
The less strict use of this particle in John’s writings seems, 
however, to be clear, in many cases.—And 80 s/all ye be my 
disciples: The word“ be” here is strictly “become.” They 
would become, by this means, disciples in the highest and 
complete sense. They would reach the perfection of thé 
development of discipleship. 

Verses 9-11.—Even as the Futher hath loved me, I also have 
loved you; abide ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love ; even as I have kept my Father's com- 
mandments, and abide in his love. These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy may be in you, and that your. joy may be 
fulfilled : The idea of love is added in these verses, The union 
of the disciples with Jesus, as of the branches with the vine, 
is a union of living force which proceeds from Jesus and is 
imparted to the disciples. This living force is a force of 
love. The abiding in Jesus, accordingly, is to be an abiding 
in his love. The expression “my love” is to be explained as 
the love of Jesus to the disciples, not as their love to him. 
This is evident from the words of the beginning of verse 9 
and verse 10. The disciples should, through keeping the 
commandments of Jesus, continue ever in that state in which 
his love could rest upon them. Verse 10 sets forth the way 
in whieh the abiding in his love can be secured. The an- 
swering of the love between Jesus anid the disciples to that 
existing between the ‘Father and the Son is presented with 
striking emphasis, and the correspondence in the abiding is 
urged with the same emphasis.—These things: That is, the 
things which have been said in the first ten verses of the 
chapter.—My joy: The joy which I have. Compare the ex- 
pressions “ my peace” (John 14 ; 27), “my love” (John 15: 
9).—May be fulfilled: The joy of the disciples would become 
full and complete if the joy of Jesus should continually dwell 
in their hearts. 

Verses 12-14.—This is my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other, even as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you: At this point 
we reach the second section of the chapter and the discourse. 
The preceding verses have had reference to the relation of 
the disciples to Jesus himself. Those which now follow, as 
far as verse 17, refer to their relation to one another. This 
relation is to be one of love. The commandment here men- 
tioned is the one called a new commandment in John 13: 34. 
The love which is enjoined upon the disciples is a love to one 
another as disciples. It is founded upon the fact that Jesus 
loves each one, and each one loves Jesus. It is to be a love 
after the manner and measure of Jesus’ love. They are to 
love one another according to the largest possibilities of the 
case, even as he had loved them in the largest measure possi- 
ble in his own relations to them, This largest measure is 
expressed—with reference to the manifestation in acts—in 
the following verse. The greatest exhibition of love for a 
friend is to die for him. Have such love to one another that, 
if love demands the sacrifice, you will be ready to offer up 
life itself on behalf of the fellow-disciples. The love that is 
‘Christ-like is the love that is without limitations, except those 
of the sphere itself within which the love moves. The love 
of the Son to the Father moved in a wider and larger sphere 
than the love of the disciples to one another. The evidence 
that the disciples are Jesus’ friends is to be found in their 
doing the things which he commands, The evidence that 
he looks upon them as friends is found in the fact that 
he has treated them with all openness and friendliness, 
making known to them all things that he has heard from 
the Father. It is the friend, not the servant, who is dealt 
with in this way. 

Verses 15, 16.—No longer do I call you servants ; for the ser- 
vant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I heard from my Father I have made known unto 
you. Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, 
that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide: 
that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Futher in my name, he may give 
it you: The expression “no longer” indicates the passing 
away of the one relation into that of the other. The relation 
between the two has reached, for all time, the higher stage. 
The fact that the choice was his, not theirs, is indicative of 
the origin of the love existing between them. It is also 
indicative of the sure foundation and permanency of the 
friendship, and, at the same time, of the obligation re-ting 
upon them as his friends to love one another. The choice 
as friends, the appointment to their work, the design and 
purpose that they bear fruit, and that they should, in con- 
nection with and as leading to this, receive answers to prayer, 
—all point to his love, and all may well call forth theirs. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The figure of the vine which Christ introduced as the 
beginning of a new portion of his farewell address to the 
eleven while they were still in the supper-chamber (John 
18 : 1) may have risen naturally, from its frequent use in the 
Old Testament, to illustrate the relations of God with his 
people (Isa. 5:1 ff; Jer. 2:21; Ezek. 15:1; 19: 10; 
Psa. 80: 8). Many fancies, however, more or less reasonable, 
have been ventured respecting it,—some thinking it waked in 
Christ’s thoughts by the sight of the wine-cup on the table; 
others, from a vine which they imagine may have grown at 
the window, though this overlooks the fact that vines ih 
Palestine are only two or three shoots from a short stem, left 
to trail close to the ground. Then wa have the conjectures 
that a vineyard lay outside, visible from the table-couches in 
the full passover moon ; or that the discourse was held in the 
temple courts, which is not correct, and that our Lord passed 
the golden vine, which Josephus tells us was over the gate 
of the holy place; or that on the way the company passed 
through a vineyard, 

All these are ingenious but unnecessary inventions, when 
we remember the passages in the Prophets and Psalms to 
which I have referred. “I am the true vine,” began Jesus, 
—the realization of the spiritual idea suggested by the natural 
vine. He likens himself, strictly, to the stem of the vine; in 
relation to those who are his, who are the branches, as he tells 
us in the fifth verse: their ital connection with him consist- 
ing in the living, continuous, and fruitful communion of soul 
and heart between them. The figure, is thus very similar to 
that of St. Paul, which compares Christ to the head and his 
true followers to the members of the body (Eph. 5 : 30; Col. 
2:19). The vine-dresser is God; for he sent Christ, and 
brings about the fellowship of believers with him (John 6: 
87),.and fostered it, while Christ was on earth, by his gracious 
influence, through our Lord’s teaching, and by the Holy Spirit 
illuminating that teaching, and directly moving the soul, since 
our Lord ascended to heaven (v. 2). 

As there are fruitful and unfruitful branches in the natural 
vine, so in the Christian community, or “Church,” there are 
those who prove their true faith by the fruit of a godly, sober, 
and righteous life, full of good deeds and humble love, while 
others have no such evidence of their sincerity, These last 
God ceparates from the living church, even if they retain to 
the end a connection with the outward society called the 
Church, while he prunes and cleanses the branches that bear 
fruit, that they may bear still more,—working in them by his 
purifying influences, so that they may grow in grace and in 
holy zeal: the purifying often, though not always, implying 
painful discipline, as pruning is the work of the knife. 

Then, addressing himself directly to the disciples, he went 
on: “Ye are already clean; what I have said of fruitful 
branches has already been wrought in you, so that you will 
henceforth bring forth even more fruit than in the past; that 
which has thus cleanved you being my teaching; for my word 
received in loving faith is the holy influence by which the 
Father purifies them that in me are his [James 1:18; 1 Pet. 
1:23]. But to maintain this health of soul you must con- 
tinue united to me as the branch hangs on the stem; for if 
you do, I will remain one with you: I will not leave you, but 
will quicken you with the spiritual life I communicate to my 
true followers, as the vine-stem does not separate from the 
branches, but sends its vivifying life through their every prt 
For as the branch cannot bear fruit apart from the stem, no 
more can you, unless you maintain a living union with me. 

“ Remain, therefore, in.this vital communion with me; for 
I am the vine-stem and you the branches, so that only from 
me can you draw the living power needed for your bearing 
fruit. But ifthis union between us be kept unbroken, you 
will bear much fruit; for without me—that is, apart from 
me—you can do nothing: the living principle which gives 
you Christian fruitfulness will be cut off. If a man break 
away from me, he will be cast out in the great day, as the 
branch which is broken off from the vine-stem is cast out by 
the vine-dresser, lying neglected till it is withered, to be then 
gathered, with others like it, and thrown into the fire and 
burned as worthless. Like the branch thus thrust aside, you 
will wither, if separate from me, the higher, true life fading 
out of you. But if you remain one with me, as the branch 
with the stem, and if my words remain in your hearts, ye 
shall ask what ye will from the Father in my name, and it 
shall be done unto you. Ye may, indeed, well remain in me; 
for not only will your prayers be then granted, but my Father 
is glorified by their being so, leading, as they will, to your 
bearing much fruit, and thus showing yourselves, with pecu- 
liar fulness, my disciples.” 

Christ had spoken hitherto only in a general way of their 
abiding in him, but now adds the more definite exhortation, 
to “abide in his love,”—that is, so to live that his love to 
them might continue unabated ; for “even asthe Father hath 
loved me,” says he, “ have I loved you.” “This you will do 
if you keep my commandments, even as I have kept my 


These things have I said to you, that the joy which I have, 
in thus abidingly possessing my Father's love, may be yours, 
by your continuing to call forth mine.” 

To help them the more fully to realize this joy, Christ pro- 
ceeds to tell them that the command he would leave them, 
which he regards as so supremely weighty that he calls it 
especially his own, is that they love one another, even as he 
has loved them, and what that meant they might see in his 
being about to die for them; for greater love than his to 
them no one can have,—the love that makes a man willing 
to lay down his life for his friends. Such love must they 
have for each other. He had spoken of his dying for his 
“friends.” “And who are these?” added he. “ You are 
my friends, if you do whatsoever I command you.” They 
were already honored by his loving, trustful intimacy,—the 
intimacy and relationship of friend with friend. Hereafter, 
he was even to call them his “brethren” (John 20: 17). 
“ And now,” he goes on, “ ye shall know what dignity lies in 
this name of ‘friends.’ Hitherto I have called you, from 
time to time, ‘servants’ [John 12: 26; 13:13 ff.], but hence. 
forth I call you so no longer ; for even one’s own servant does 
not know what his lord does, since, though he may see what 
is done, he does not know the intention, the motive, or the . 
steps designed. But I call you friends, because all the pur- 
poses of God in the plan of salvation made known to me by 
him, that I might carry them out, have I made known to 
you, my disciples. 

“Yet you must not, though raised to be my friends, forget 
your dependence on me, or the purpose for which I have thus 
honored you. Ye have not chosen me as your Master, but I 
have chosen you as my disciples, and appointed you, that you 
should go out as my apostles,—men sent forth by me into all 
the world, and that you should bring forth fruit in leading 
men fo me, and that the fruit thus won should remain; as, 
indeed, you will constantly ask from the Father in prayer; 
and, further, that, thus asking, as true disciples, your peti- 
tions, offered in my name for such fruit and for its remain- 
ing, may be granted you.” 

Love was thus the burden of all this communion with the 
little band, and nobly did they realize, in their future labors, 
their Master’s ideal. Weak, poor, lowly, they went from 
land to land, fired by a grand enthusiasm, or, as St. Paul 
expresses it, “constrained by the love of Christ ;” seeking, at 
any personal cost, to kindle in men at large the love towards 
him which filled their own breasts, and counting it honor to 
suffer, or even to die, for his sake. The words spoken in the 
supper-chamber were henceforth their abiding inspiration, 
To them, to live was Christ. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The last words of Chapter 14 show that there is a slight 
break in the discourse, and possibly a change of place. Many 
guesses have been made as to the occasion suggesting the 
parable of our lesson; but these are unimportant. A vine by 
the wayside, or the golden vine on the temple doors, or the 
“fruit of the vine,” which had just been used for the Lord’s 
Supper, may have shaped the allusion. 

1. The lovely and significant parable occupies verses 1-8. It 
falls into two halves, of which the first (vs. 1-4) gives the image 
in most general aspect; and the second (vs. 5-8) dwells on the 
branches abiding in the vine, and the solemn issues involved. 
Jesus is the “true vine,” the reality of which the material 
one to which he perhaps pointed is but a shadow, and of 
which Israel had failed to be the spiritual emblem; which it 
was meant to be. One life fills the plant from root through 
stem, and reddens and mellows each cluster. So his' life per- 
vades all his true followers; and that one life results in one- 
ness of relation to God, of character, and of destiny. We are 
sons of God in him, lights of the world by him, clothed with 
his righteousness, sanctified by his Spirit, and at last with him 
and glorified with his glory. ‘ 

The husbandman and his dressing of the vine comes next. 
Christ is usually presented as the cultivator, but the form of 
the parable requires that here the Father, who, however, 
works through the Son, should do that office. The vine- 
dresser’s chief tool is a knife. Pruning looks merciless and 
wasteful, but it is done scientifically, without random strokes, 
Nothing is cut away except that which it is gain to lose. 
Dead wood has to be cut out, and living wood has to be cut 
back. The whole strain of the parable implies that life, 
however imperfect, will produce some fruit, and therefore 
leads to the conclusion that the utterly fruitless branches are 
people with a merely nominal connection with Christ, whose 
“taking away” is simply making visible the fact that they 
are not his at all. 

But pruning is needed by true branches, for we all have 
two natures if we are in Christ, and the one flourishes at the 
other’s expense; therefore the husbandman has to cut the 
rank shoots from self, that all our force may be thrown into 





growing fruit. Then we have the condition of fruitfulness 
laid down as abiding in Christ. There may be much work 


Father's commandments, and retain his love towards me,! and no fruit. What we bring forth “of ourselves” is no 
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more fruit than cankers are roses. The reception of the life 
which secures fruit depends on our own effort. We have to 
take pains that we may abide in Christ, and so secure his 


abiding in us. Ifa canal lock be empty, the water will press | 


on it, and open the gates, and fill it. If we empty the heart, 
Christ will come in. If we abide in him, by thought, love, 
desire, by submission and reference of all work to him, he 
will dwell in us, and we shall be fruitful branches, 

Verses 5-8 repeat, but with additions, these truths. Christ 
was not afraid of repetition. He broke the bread of life 
small, and fed the disciples little and often. In these four 
verses are four aspects of the great truth of union with him. 
First, the fruitfulness of union. Note the pointed applica- 
tion of the trath, “Ye are the branches.” Toothless gene- 
ralities are useless; there must be a driving home of truth to 
the individual. The great condition of fruit-bearing is quiet 
abiding in Christ,—a temper far remote from noise and bustle. 
We must be much within the veil, and have still hearts; and 
the harder our work, the more must we “labour to enter 
into that rest.” 

Mark the promise of “much fruit.” Why do we beara 
shriveled cluster or two, more like marbles than grapes? 


tives,—no fruit or much. The average crop nowadays is 
“little” “Apart from me, nothing,” is the emphatic state- 
ment here. Life without Jesus is a long sum, which, added 
up, has for its total a cipher. 

Second, the converse truth is stated, that separation means 
withering and destruction. How the leaves shrivel on a 
plucked branch! So, separate from Christ, men wither and 
churches droop. Withering brings destruction. The lan- 
guage describes what befalls actual branches in literal vines, 
but is symbolic of the fate of men apart from Jesus. Note 
the mysterious language: “They gather.” Who do, and 
who cast into the fire? All is left in unexplained awfulness. 
Enough to know that to be in the Vine or thrown into the 
fire are the alternatives. Once more, union with Christ 
brings satisfaction of desires, If he, by his words, abide in 
us, and we in him, our “will” harmonizes with his, and we 
get our wishes when they are molded by his indwelling word. 

Once more, union with him leads to God’s glorifying and 
our increasing discipleship. Do we so live that the sight of 
us kindles sweeter and worthier thoughts of God in men? 
Thus abiding, we shall “become” (as the accurate rendering 
is) his disciples. We never, on earth, reach full disciple- 
ship, but should be ever in process of becoming his true ser- 
vants. The fruit borne by union with him will help us 
nearer to him. 

2. Verses 9-11 are a kind of conclusion of the parable, pre- 
senting a somewhat different aspect of its main drift, and tell- 
ing us his purpose in it. Three things are spoken of in these 
verses as abiding,—love, obedience, joy. The abiding is, 
first, abiding in love. Christ claims to be in an altogether 
unique manner the object of the Father’s love, end—no less 
wonderful—to be able to love like the Father,—as deeply, 
purely, fully, eternally, and with all the unnamable perfect- 
ness of divine love. In that mysterious, tender, perfect love 
he bids us abide,—meaning thereby, not the continuance of 
our emotion of love to him, but our keeping ourselves in the 
sacred precincts of his love to us. That abiding is in our 
own power. The dwellers in the clefis of that riven rock 
need no other defense. . 

The second abiding thing is obedience, by which we abide 


human side, of the truth is more prominent here, where the 
converse of the previous thought is set forth ; namely, that 
obedience is the condition of abiding. Jesus does-not say 
“ Obey God as I have done, and he will love you,” but “Obey 
me as I obey him, and I will love you.” Who is he that 
thus comes between us and God? And does he come 
between, or rather lead us tothe Father? He does love us 
the better the more we do his will. That love which sought 
the wandering sheep will pour itself more tenderly on it 
when it follows close at the heels of the Shepherd. 

The third abiding thing is joy, if the reading of the 
Authorized Version be retained. This was a strange time 
for Jesus to speak of his joy, with Gethsemane and Calvary 
so near. Was the man of sorrows a joyful man? He was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows, because 
he absolutely surrendered himself to the Father’s will; and 
that joy he will give us if we too give up ourselves at the bid- 
ding of love. Such joy will be progressive, ever full, and ever 
advancing towards fuller possession of his joys. 

8. Verses 12 and 13 pass from the relation of branches to 
vine to that of branches to each other, of which the natural 
expression is mutual love. The commandments are all 
summed in one love. Then love is obligatory. But can it 
be prodaced to order? Commandment and love do hot go 
well together, but yet much may be done to cultivate it. 
Christians should feel nearer to each other, however unlike 
in temperament, culture, and position, than they are to non- 
Christians to whom in these respects they may be most like. 
If this be the sum of his commandments, it must be the 


little flock, he did not talk to them about institations, church 

order, and the like, but gave this one all-sufficient injunction. 

If that be right, everything will come right. 

Further, he here gives the pattern and measure of mutual 

love. He had just declared that his love was like God's, and 

now he bids us make ours like his, Think of a man calmly 

saying, “I am the embodiment of perfect love, the pattern 

for all hearts.” But still more remarkable is it that he sets 

before us his death as our pattern, not, indeed, in its propitia- 
tory character, but as being a voluntary, love-impelled sur- 
render for our good. That is the model for us,—a solemn 
thought which may well bring a blush to our cheeks and 

penitence to our consciences. ‘‘For his friends.” But he 
died for enemies, that he might make them friends. The 
word here does not mean those who loved him, but those 
whom he loved, and so refers to the same persons as Paul had 
in view in his variation of this saying, and called “enemies.” 
4, The closing verses of the lesson describe Christ’s friends. 
They tell us what his friends do for him, what he does for 
them, how they come to beso, “ Friends’ here means mainly 
those who love him, and Jesus here stoops to accept and re- 
joibe in the imperfect love of these poor men and of us, But 
the singular blending of friendship and authority is notice- 
able. He commands, though he is friend; he is friend, though 
he commands, So we should cherish at once absolute sub- 
mission and closest friendship. Obedience will knit the tie 
between him and us more closely; and the closer tie will give 
clearer insight into his will, and fuller joy in doing it. 

Verse 15 tells us what Chfist does for his friends. The 
slave may see what his lord does, but does not know his pur- 
pose or motive, and so cannot estimate his acts. A servant 
in his master’s confidence is something more than a servant. 
But Jesus calls his disciples “friends,” and had called them 
so in act before he here named them so. ‘Jesus recognizes 
the obligation of perfect frankness, and he will tell his friends 
everything that he can. Of course, that frankness has its 
limits in the power of reception in the hearers; for he does 
not pour his treasures into vessels that will spill them, and 
there were many things yet to be spoken which remained 
unspoken “ because ye cannot carry them now.” That frank- 
ness continues, and to-day we, if we listen to him, may know 
all which it concerns us to know, and may peacefully ac- 
quiesce in ignorance about much which we sometimes feel 
we Wish to know, Let us be certain that we have caught all 
the words which he has spoken, That still small voice is 
not heard amid the babble of earth.and the cries of our own 
hearts; but if we keep silent before the Lord, it will fill the 
silence with music. 

Then we have, in verse 16, how and why Christ’s friends 
come to be so. The reference is primarily to the apostles, 
chosen and ordained to their office, and in their apostolic 
labors bringing forth abiding fruit. But the saying has a far 
wiger application. The beginning of all friendship between 
Christ and men lies with him. I suppose that every man 
who has felt Christ’s love will say, whatever his theological 
standpoint, “I was apprehended of Christ.” It is because he 
lays his seeking hand upon us that we come to him, and his 
choice of us precedes ours of him. 

This is how men come to be his friends, because, when 
they were enemies, he gave himself for them, and has ever 
since been sending the rays of his love to draw us to himself. 
The purpose is twofold. ‘First, it respects service or fruit. 
“That ye may go.” That word hints at parting, gives them 
a quasi-independent position, and yet shows the real union in 
separation. Wherever we go in obedience to his will, we 
carry his friendship. “That ye may bring forth fruit.” This 
recalls the parable. Both ideas of keeping commandments 
and bringing forth fruit are needed to set forth the whole 
truth of Christian service. It is more than effortless growth 
or than painful effort. There must be first unity of life with 
Jesus, and then toil. Both are essential. “T@at your fruit 
should remain.” Nothing corrupts faster tham fruit. One 
sort only is incorruptible. The only activity that outlasts 
time and the world is that of those whose deeds are begun, 
continued, and ended in him. 

The other half of the issues of friendship with Jesus is the 
satisfaction ‘of our desires, stated in substantially the same 
terms as we have already considered: To “ask in Christ’s 
name” is more than merely to put that name as # kiad of 
charm at the end of our prayers. It is to ask as—in some 
sense—his representatives, filled with his spirit, as well as in 
reliance on his sacrifice and intercession. Sugh prayers will 
not be self-willed, but in accordance with the will of Christ, 
and therefore of God; and therefore they will be answered. 
If we make Christ’s desires ours, and our desires Christ's, 
they will be satisfied. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, 
VINE AND BRANCHES. 
The lessons of the vine are intimacy, likeness of nature, 





essence of our duty, and hold every other right feeling and 
deed in germ in itself. When Jesus was about to leave his 


momentary impartation of life, fruit. ‘ Between friends there 


words, soul looking from the eyes. The mother gives her 
liquid flesh to the babe, but such close intimacy soon ceases. 
The mother is not rich enough in life to continuously feed 
the ever-enlarging nature of the growing man, Not so with 
the vine. It continuously feeds, Its rivers crowd all the 
banks. They burst out in leaf, blossom, clinging tendrils, 
and frnit everywhere, In nature, a thorn grafted on a pear- 
tree bears only thorn. There is not pear-life enough to 
compel a change of its nature. But a wild olive, typical of 
depraved nature, grafted on a good olive-tree finds, contrary 
to nature, that there is force enough in the growing stock to 
change the nature of the wild scion. 

The great upburst of life and power im the true Vine is so 
great that all the branches take on a likeness to his nature. 
£ven a pulpy squash put in harness has been made to lift 
three thousand pounds by its power of growth coming through 
its succulent stem. How much more power shall be in the 
vine that is God. Let the wild nature become tame; and 
the bad good, for there is goodness and power behind it. 
Without this uprush of power it can do nothing. 

This babe never outgrows the quality or abundance of 
nutriment. 

With such pressure fruit is a necessary consequence, Lack 
of fruit publishes such shriveled channels and dried condi- 
tions that the life-giving sap cannot find a way. It is just 
the condition needed in firewood. Then mercy and love are 
obliged to use the pruning-shears. That is so different from 
the “cleansing” from insects, dirt, dead leaves, etc., that is 
carefully given to the fruit-bearing branch. 

The final result of abiding in the vine is love and his joy. 
Did any one except Satan, or those like him, ever say that 
the Christian life was gloomy ? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


TI am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman (v. 1). 
Above the idea of the fruit, is the branch that bears the fruit; 
above the idea of the branch, ia the vine of which the branch 
is a portion; above the idea of the vine, isthe husbandman 
to whom the vine belongs. There is no completeness in 
thought that leaves out the primal idea of the series of eauses 
and consequences. God the Father is the central fact of the 
universe. He must never be lost sight of. It is not enough 
to consider the fruit, the branch, and the vine—good works, 
the Christian, and Christ himself; but the husbandman—God 
the Father—must be the supreme object of thought, of wor- 
ship, and of faith. Christians are in danger of forgetting God 
in their loving worship of Christ as God manifest. Jesus 
gave a caution on this point, in his reminding his disciples 
that the husbandman—whose the Vine is—is God the Father. 

Ye are clean because of the word which I have spoken unto you 
(v. 3). A soldier is in his right place when he is just where 
his commander has told him to stand. He is at his post 
through .the word that has been spoken to him. A sailor is 
doing his duty when he is doing what his captain has told 
him todo. He is faithful through that word that has been 
spoken to him. A hotel porter is carrying what he ought to 
carry, or is leaving alone what he ought to leave alone, when 
he is handling luggage according to the directions of his em- 
ployer. He is loaded or he is empty-handed according to the 
word that has been spoken to him. So it is in the Ohristian 
life. The disciple’s fidelity and efficiency are according to his 
conformity to the word which Jesus has spoken to him; and 
he is in or out of his place by the same measure of correctness, 

As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; 80 neither can ye, except ye abide in me (v.4). In all the 
questionings of science there is no question to be compared 
with the question of the origin of life. The one thing that 
‘scientists cannot account for is life. If they can only secure 
life without getting it from that which already has it, they 
will have what they call “spontaneous generation ;” and then 
they can dispense with;God. They are always just on the 
verge of getting it,—as perpetual motion is just going to be 
discovered. Several times they have thought they had it; 
but they hadn’t. And to-day they are confessedly as ignorant 
on this point as were their ancestors of the stone age, or of the 
tadpole stock. It is of spiritual life, not of physical life, that 
Jesus speaks when he says that its source to Christian dis- 
ciples is—himeelf. It is as though he were {o say, “ You may 
leave the scientiststo arrange for spontaneous generation 
— if they can secure it; but I tell you there is no spontaneous 
generating of Christianity. The source of Christian life is 
always and only—Christ.” And whatever may be thought of 
this declaration by a materialistic scientist, its truth cannot 
safety be challenged by a believer in Jesus. 

Apart from me ye can do nothing (v. 5). Here is one of the 
many places where a Bible teaching has entirely new light 
from the Revision. The old rendering was, “Without me ye 
can do nothing.” A great many Wo: I@ admit that, who are 
not ready to accept the new and correct rendering, “Apart from 
me ye can do nothing.” Almost everybody would like to have 
the help of Jesus; but not so many desire to live their very 
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case, he is more than master. In the one case, a person who 
is not the devoted servant of Jesus will hope for the assist- 
ance and blessing of Jesus, In the other case, he who is not 
himself in Christ’s service, living his very life in Christ, must 
see that he—‘“‘can do nothing.” It is not that we can do 
nothing without Christ, but that we can do nothing out of 
Christ. That is the plain teaching of the text. 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; and so 
shall ye be my disciples (v. 8). A common idea among Chris- 
tians is that Gad is glorified in fruit-gathering rather than in 
fruit-growing ; that it is the man who picks the fruit, rather 
than the man who bears it, who glorifies God in his sphere. 
Most preachers are inclined to measure their success by the 
souls they gather into the Lord’s garner, rather than by their 
own attainment of personal living. Most teachers feel that 
the scholars they bring into the church, rather than the lives 
they live personally, are the test of their efficiency, But just 
here is where the Lord seems to see not as man seeth. When 
the pastor, or the evangelist, or the Sunday-school teacher, or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association worker, says, Look 
at the young converts I have brought to Christ! Isn’t God 
glorified in my activity and well-doing?” then it is that the 
Lord’s word comes home to that self-satisfied one: “ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit [and the fruit 
of the Spirit is not other people’s souls, but your own graces 
of soul]; and so shall ye be my disciples.” This is a strange 
sort of doctrine; but it is Christ’s own explicit teaching. 

This is my commandment, that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you (v.12). Christians are sometimes afraid that 
they shall love one another too much; that they shall love 
their parents or their children, their husbands or wives, or 
their friends, too dearly, But that danger is about the last 
one that Christians are liable to in this world as it is. The 
objects of love must be proper objects of love; and with all ‘ 
the loving of other objects of love, God himself must be loved 
supremely, and Jesus must be loved as God manifest. But 
with these limitations observed, no one can love another too 
dearly, unless he loves that person more dearly than Jesus 
loved his dear ones. We can love wrongly, but we cannot 
love too dearly. If we have a right to love at all, we need 
have no fear of over-loving. “This is my commandment,” says 
Jesus, “ that ye love one another, even as I have loved you.” 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.... I have called you friends (vs. 13, 15). 
Friendship is, by its nature, unselfish. Friendship is a love 
for another for what that other is in himself, not for what 
that other is tothe loving one. A love which rests on a re- 
ciprocal relation—by birth or by social compact—has in it 
an element of self-interest; it cannot be wholly disinterested. 
But a love which goes out toward another, without pivoting 
on its recognition or return, is essentially an unselfish love. 
Such is the love which constitutes pure friend#hip. No 
greater, no nobler, no more enniobling love is known among 
men than friendship’s love. And the supremest test of friend- 
ship is the surrender of one’s very life for his friend. This it 
is which gives force to the assurance of Jesus that he calls his 
disciples his friends, This it is which explains the standard 
by which our relations to Jesus, and to each other as his dis- 
ciples, are practically to be measured. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


There are three distinct persons who are spoken of in this 
lesson. To these we may well turn our attention. Each of 
them is presented under a figure, so that we may better under- 
stand their office and work. 

First, under the figure of the vine Jesus presents himself. 
And to distinguish himself from all others who claim to give 
spiritual life, he says, “I am the true vine.” By this expres- 
sion he sets himself apart from all others, such as Booddha, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, or Mohammed; yes, and from modern 
humanitarians, materialists, theosophists, positivists, or “ists” 
of any kind, who do not recognize him as the only source of 
spiritual life. It is to be well remembered that Jesus was 
never willing in any way to share this power of giving life 
with any one else, “I am the life,” was his assertion, and no 
other is allowed to share with him this distinction. It is well 
for us, in these later days, to bear this well in mind ; for there 
are now, as in former times, those who would make Jesus one 
of those who have brought life to this world. No, he is not 
“one of those,” but the only one who has done this; for he 
is the only true vine. 

Now, just as the vine is that which gives life to the branches, 
so the Master is he who gives life to his disciples. They have 
no life at all excepting as they receive it from him. It isnot 
as though they could maintain a feeble spiritual life apart 
from him, but needed him to attain to powerful growth. They 
cannot have any life, excepting as he imparts it to them. 
He does not say “ Without me you can do little,” but “ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Have you any spiritual life? 
Then you must have received it from Jesus. Have you 
received nothing from him? Then you are yet dead spiritu- 





Secondly, under the figure of the Father, Jesus presents 
God. There is too great a tendency in our days, in Sunday- 
schools, to speak so much of Jesus that God the Father is 
obscured, This was not the way in which Jesus taught truth. 
He was ever exalting the Father. Let our scholars under- 
stand that if they are to grow in grace, it will be because God 
the Father is watching over them, and ministering to them 
in their spiritual lives, and by the impartation of his Holy 
Spirit is causing them to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of their divine Saviour. Let us lead our scholars more to 
God the Father than we have perhaps been in the habit of 
doing, and try to make them realize the part that he is taking 
in their complete salvation. In this way we shall restore 
the balance of truth which in some teaching has been much 
obscured. 

Thirdly, under the figure of the branches Jesus presents 
his disciples. Of these there are two kinds. Take first those 
who bear fruit, These again we may divide into two classes: 
First, those who bear fruit, but not much. These have true 
life, and are united to the vine by a living union, But their 
fruit isnot abundant. Who are these? They represent the 
vast majority of true believers. They bear here and there a 
cluster of grapes; but they in no wise glorify God by the 
abundance of their good works, The sum of their Christian 
activity is about as follows: They go to the house of God; 
they teach in Sunday-school and attend prayer-meeting. In 
their homes they have family prayer, and try, in a general 
way, to bring up their children in the truth. Then they give 
some small sum for missions when the collection is taken. 
There they end. Many who call themselves Christians do 
not do even so much, But this can hardly be called great 
fruitfulness. Such believers God prunes at gimes, and sends 
them trouble, or affliction, or sickness, so that their fruit-bear- 
ing power may be augmented, Blessed is that believer who 
learns from them this lesson that God designs him to learn! 

Then there is the second kind; namely, those who glorify 
God by the abundance of their spiritual activity. There are 
some of these in nearly every church, and they are the salt 
of that church. If it were not for them, I do not see how 
the churches could live. They are the true workers, and are 
always ready to take on a little more work. They stand out 
conspicuous in all good things, and are looked to for service 
whenever there is any need for it. A small band this, but 
they do Gideon’s work all the time. Were it not for them, 
the Midianites would have everything their own way. ‘Of 
this kind were all the apostles and the missionary men and 
women who first began to scatterthe truth. Their lineal de- 
scendants are the home and foreign and city missionaries of 
our times, and the fervent church workers of the home field. 
God bless them! We could do without twenty of the ordi- 
nary kind of church-members sooner than without one of 
these. 

Then there come those who do not bear fruit. He who 
claims to belong to Jesus must bear the fruits of such a union. 
If you were to see a branch, that was apparently united to a 
grapevine, bearing poisonous fruit, could anything make you 
believe that that branch really derived its nourishment from 
the vine? Would you not rightly say, “It cannot be; for 
if it were a true branch of a true grapevine, no poisonous 
fruit could hang from it.’ No! If there is no fruit of the 
Spirit in a person's life, all the outward profession in the 
world cannot avail anything. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our lessons have so often related to vineyards, their culture 
and fruit, that it will be easy to bring the subject before the 
minds of the children. At this season it will hardly be pos- 
sible to. show to the class a branch of vine with leaves and 
fruit, but to recail the familiar sight a Bible-lesson picture 
will be useful. 

What had Jesus and his disciples eaten together in the 
upper room? About what kind of trouble did he talk to 
them? What did he say the Comforter should bring to their 
remenibrance? Jesus once more repeated, “Let not your 
heart be troubled,” and then he said, “ Arise, let us go hence.” 
If they arose from the seats where they reclined at table, yet 
they lingered to hear more and more, every farewell word 
that Jesus would say. You remember how plain Jesus made 
all his lessons because he taught in pictures, using something 
familiar to show what he wanted them to understand. You 
know how he talked of the bread of life when he had fed the 
hungry, of the light of the world when he opened blind eyes, 
of God’s love and watch-care when he pointed to the flowers 
of the field or the birds of the air. This time his picture- 
lesson, the very last he gave, was of a vine, its branches and 
bunches of grapes. What had they used at the last supper 
which came from the vine? The juice of the grape, which 
they drank from the cup which Jesus blessed, was called the 
fruit of the vine. 

The True Vine.—This was another of the names wHich 
Jesus called himself. When he said, “I am the true vine,” 
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owner of the vineyard, the grapevine, the branches and the 
fruit. What kind of vine did he call himself? There were ““ 
wild vines, often neglected, tangled on the ground or brokest 
and decaying. A true vine was one planted in a choice plate, 

owned by a master who cared for it, noted its growth, tended 

it in all seasons, watched and waited for its fruit. 

The Husbandman.—He is the owner or master ofthe vine- 
yard. So when Jesus said, “I am the true vine,” he added 
“and my Father is the husbandman.” That means God, 
who is love, with whom the Son had dwelt forever; they 
made this world, and God so loved it that he gave his Son. 
God's love planted the vine Jesus Christ in the earth he loves. 

The Branches.—Jesus came and lived and taught; he called 
some to him to be his disciples or scholars, that they should 
teach others of Jesus and his love. To these disciples he 
said, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Just as the vine 
and all its fruit belongs to the owner, just as the branches 
belong to the vine, so the disciples belong to Christ, and Christ 
to God. 

The Fruit.—What grow on the branches, hanging, when 
they are ripe, in juicy purple clusters? They are what the 
owner expects to find on the vine; it is to yield fruit for him 
in return for all his care. So Jesus bade his disciples to live 
for God, to work and teach in his name, to be fruitfal in good 
work for him. They all knew some of the ways a husband- 
man used to make his vine bear fruit. Did you ever see a 
gardener trimming vines in the spring? He has a sharp 
pruning-knife ; he looks closely for the swelling buds and 
promise of growth; but every branch that looks brown and 
dead he cuts off; all the useless shoots he takes away, that 
the life of the vine may not be wasted, and that the good 
branches may have more and better fruit. 

How to Grow.—Jesus told his disciples some of the ways by 
which they might be growing, healthful branches of the true 
vine. Some years ago a teacher told a class that the words 
of this lesson were the A BC of Jesus’ love. Of what are 
those letters the beginning? Could you read or write with- 
out them? As the alphabet is the foundation of all language, 
so love is the beginning and foundation of all that Jesus did 
and said. We will put these letters, A BC, on the black- 
board, and see how they stand for Jesus’ words, 

“ Abide in me.”—If a cluster were cut off the vine when 
the little grapes first appear, would they ever ripen? No, it 
must live on the vine, the life-blood or sap of the plant must 
pass through every branch, and reach every stem’ and grape. 
To be perfect the cluster must abide in the vine; so Christ’s 
disciples must live in him, for him, with him, remember his 
words, lean upon his love. He bade them 

“ Bear much fruit.”—The branches that are fruitless must 
be cut off and cast into the fire, of no use except to make one 
little blaze and be gone; but those who abide in him will be 
fruitful, for he has promised to those who keep his words that 
the Father and the Son will come and make their abode 
with them. 

“Chosen.” —Jesus gave many proofs of love to his disciples. 
It was no chance meeting when they became his friends, for he 
said, “I have chosen you;” you did not choose me to be your 
Teacher and Saviour, but I have chosen you to bear fruit for 
me, His love is so wide that all who will let his love abide 
in their hearts may know that they too have been chosen to 
be his loved ones. 

“ Ask.”—Those who abide in him can pray to him, sure of 
his promise to hear and answer; for he bids them ask, and 
promises it shall be done. Those who abide in him will have 
his grace and his spirit to help them to pray-and ask aright. 

“ Be my disciples.” —W hat is our golden text ? Can obedi- 
ence and service he!p to make the Father glorified on earth ? 
Can a child add any glory to the name of Christ or the 
Father? A little candle can give rays of brightness, and a 
child can glorify God by bearing fruit for him, and so be his 
disciple. In his love Jesus accepts every prayer, every word 
or example, to win others to love him. 

“Clean.” — Will he keep hisdisciples from sin and evil? They 
have only to ask and to remember and obey his words. The 
gardener keeps the vine clean from any spots of mold or 
blight, from every hurtful insect that could spoil the foliage 
or spin a noxious web in the clusters. So Jesus says, “Now 
are ye clean through the word which I have spoken unte 
you.” “Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you.” Will you not gladly obey and be his friend? 
In all the farewell words of Jesus we see the love which filled 
his heart. When he would tell how he loved his own, he 
measured it by the Father's love for himself. See if you can 
find the words “love” and “loved” eight times in four verses 
of the lesson, Even with death so near Jesus talkell of joy, 
that his joy might be full and perfect in their hearts. It 
would seem as if so much deep spiritual truth could hardly 
be interpreted to little children. Each teacher can judge 
how much to tell of the rewards promised to discipleship ; for 
children may be partakers, and the dear Master knows each 
capacity for indwelling grace. Here is only mention of the 
richness of reward, of abiding love, of bearing fruit, of glorify- 
ing the Father, of being made and kept clean, of having joy, of 
having Christ for a friend, of being called, chosen, ordained. 





Those who lesrned the A B C lesson, years ago, have many 
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of them been fruit-bearing. Many of those whose names were 
on the teacher’s record of that date are enrolled on church 
records, and engaged in mission work, as sons and daughters 
of the King. Never a promise of the Master unfulfilled, not a 
prayer unanswered some time or in some way, for those who 
abide in him; and if the joy only dawns here, what will it be 
when all is fulfilled ! 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
CaNON OF DURHAM, 


CLEANSING THE VinE.—No tree requires such severe 
pruning as the vine. We may see this in the vineyards of 
France and Germany. Every year the whole of the young wood 
is cut back to the stump, and a vineyard in spring shows noth- 
ing but a number of shapeless, gnarled, and distorted stocks, 
which are often, we are assured, three hundred years old; 
for the possible age of the vine has never been ascertained, 
and the best wine is considered to be produced always from 
the most ancient plants) The same system is, in its general 
outline, pursued in the East, only that the main trunk is 
generally allowed to grow to the height of six or eight feet, 
and then the branches are trained laterally, and supported on 
sticks, or else, as on Hermon to-day, and in what is now deso- 
late Eshcol, in ancient times, the boughs are trailed on long 
ridges of stones, to keep the fruit from the damp earth. Even 
when the vines are trellised, as they often are by houses and 
in gardens in Lebanon, each leader is unsparingly stripped of 
every twig or shoot before the spring comes round. The 
twigs are then thrown to the goats, who greedily nibble off 
the bark, and then they are collected in the vineyard and 
burned. No better use can be made of the vine-wood ; it is 
absolutely worthless (Ezek. 15). It is soft and yielding. 
“Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work ? or will men 
take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon?” “Is it meet 
for any work?” It will not even make a tent-peg. 

The Oollege, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Tae Vive anv its CutturE.—The extent to which the 
vine is still cultivated in Palestine, even in the evil days upon 
which the land has fallen, is sufficient to indicate what it 
must have been in ancient times, when the resources of the 
soil were taxed for the support of a teeming population. The 
grapes of Hebron are still famous; many slopes among 
the mountains of Ephraim are rich, in the season, with beau- 
tiful clusters ; but nowhere have I seen excelled the splendid 
frait grown by some villages in Upper Galilee, such as el-Jish 
(Giscala) and Sa‘sa‘; The “cleansing” or “purging” of the 
vine was, and is to-day, very thorough. The people being for- 
bidden to eat of the fruit of a vine-plant for the first three 
years, there was no temptation to spare the knife for the sake 
of possible clusters, As a consequence of this pruning, the 
whole strength was thrown into the stem, which thus became 
capable of bearing more richly in succeeding years. From 
the fruit-bearing branches the vine-dresser is careful to remove 
all non-bearing twigs, so that none of the nourishment may 
be wasted, but all may go to those carrying the bunches, 

Tiberias, Palestine. 


Tue True Vire.—The “Teaching of the Apostles,” and 
recent commentaries thereon, have shown us how frequently 
the “Vine of David” was used as a metaphor for Christ, the 
son of David, and that it was probably often on the lips of 
Jews in the years immediately preceding the coming of Christ. 
This throws much light on the utterance of Jesus, and strikes 
another root of belief in the common thoughts of the people. 
But it would seem that the immediate suggestion of the figure 
of the vine was Jesus’ passing with his disciples out near the 
eastern gate of the temple to descend into the Kidron valley. 
The last verse of the preceding chapter suggests their departure 
from the chamber of the last supper; and their most natural 
path would be down through the eastern gate,—a gate prob- 
ably not far from the present “Golden Gate,” whose archi- 
tecture shows it to belong to the time of Justinian. How the 
vine came into the discourse may be conjectured from the 
words of Josephus in his description of that gate. Over the 
inner gate, he says, was a great golden vine, of a size so great 
that it had “clusters as long as a man.” From Jewish au- 
thorities, we learn that this vine kept growing greater and 
greater; for many inade offerings of a leaf, others of a clus- 
ter,or even a branch, which were hung up as additions to the 
vine, anf thus it continually grew. This vine was over the 
golden portal, which latter, as Josephus says, had no doors 
that could be closed, but through it “the clear and unexcluded 
heaven shed its light within, and from without appeared the 
whole gilded entrance of the first house, all whose interior 
shone with gold.” Thus was Christ the true vine that over- 
hung a better entrance. Joseph ben Gorion, in describing 
this vine over the portal of the temple, says that “it was made 


stones.” But he probably confounds it with the vine over the 
throne of the kings of Persia, which is said to have so much 
allured Alexander the Great. According to the commoner 
opinion, this vine was a part of the temple of Herod, and did 
not exist before his time; but Florus (according to the MS. 
reading) says that when Pompey took Jerusalem, he entered 
the temple, “and saw that grand arcanum of the impious 
nation open, under a vine in a golden sky.” It would seem 
that this vine, or its fame, was the cause of sundry Roman 
inscriptions, and of sundry casual statements in the Roman 
hisforians, which attribute to the Jews the worship of Bacchus. 
But the Jews themselves, both easly and late (see Middoth, 
iii), likened both their synagogue and the great congregation 
of Israel to a vine. The vine stamped on certain coins of the 
region is the symbol of Palestine; for the grape is the king 
of fruits there. The golden vine of fifty talents, which Jose- 
phus says Aristobulus sent to Pompey, is said by some to have 
been the original temple vine of the Asmonzans, which 
Herod reconsecrated; but that statement rests on no tangible 
early authority, and would seem to be a late conjecture. 
“GatuerR THEM, AND Cast THEM INTO THE FirE.”— 
One sailing along the Syrian coast in the autumn will see 
many fires of thorns and refuse, but few of vine-branches, 
though the vines are generally pruned in autumn. The 
vine-branches are oftener done up in fagots and sold for fuel. 
The language of the parable is thus very close to the Oriental 
custom, The thorns will generally burn immediately, with- 
out even pulling up or drying; but the vine-branch is “cast 
forth” and “ withered,” and then “gathered” into fagots, and 
“cast into the [ordinary] fire.” The branches or wood of 
the vine, according to the Pesikta, were not allowed to 
be used upon sthe altar in burning the sacrifices: “ All 
sorts of wood are fit for the [altar] pile, except the wood 
of the olive and the vine, because wine and oil were offered 
upon the altar. The fruits save the trees. Hence it is 
said that a good son saves his father from the condemna- 
tion of Gehenna. ... Others say, For the sake of the culture 
of the land of Israel they do not bring [to the altar] the 
wood of fruit-bearing trees.” But in another writing a rabbi 
says, “As a thing destined for common use was not employed 
at the altar, so also common woods were not used [for its 
fire}.” Thus the parable strikes both ways, according to the 
Jewish sense. Belonging to the vine, a fruit-bearing tree, 
whose fruit is offered on the altar, the branches could serve 
no sacred purpose. Bearing no fruit, they were common and 
unclean affairs, which might be used for any common fuel, 
but still might form no part of the sacred contribution. To 
get over the seeming inconsistency, one should read John 
Jacob Cramer’s Dissertation on the Altar. The vine stock 
in Palestine is usually suffered to grow six or eight feet high, 
and the branches are either trained laterally on a trellis, or 
suffered to arch over with the branches of the next vine, or to 
hanginatrailorcanopy. The vine stock often becomes very 
stout and thick, so as to look like a tree stump. The branches 
are most frequently spared but for a single season. Their first 
opportunity to bear fruit is usually their only one. 
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THE MARKS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


CHAIN 


HEREIN IS MY FATHER GLORIFIED. 





ABIDING IN 
BEARING 
CLEAN BY 
DOING 


LOVE. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ T’ve found a friend, oh, such a frie nd.” 
“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ All to Christ I owe.” 

“T gave my life for thee.” e 
“T’ve found a friend in Jesus.” 

“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“Saviour, thy dying love.” 

“Take my life, and let it be.” 











QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may he used. 





1, Crrcumstances.—What did the company do after 
Christ's words of the last lesson? (John 14: 31.) What was 


ingeniously of pure gold, with intertwined/branches; its | the said by Christ? (John 15, 16, 17.) Where, then, did 


leaves and buds wrought of gleaming reddish gold, but its 
clusters of yellow gold, and its grape-stones of precious 


| the disciples go? (John 18 : 1.) 
| 9. ‘Tum Vine (¢. 1).—How is Christ like a vine in his 


reiation to the Father? (John 5:19) to his disciples? (Rom. 
8:9) to the world? (Luke 24: 47; Rev. 22:2.) How does 
the vinegrow? (John 14:12.) What are false vines? (Matt. 
24:24.) How are we to distinguish them? (Matt. 7 : 16-20.) 
8. Tue HussanpMAN (v. 1).—Where in the Old Testa- 
ment is God likened to a husbandman? (Psa. 80: 8-19; Isa. 
5:1-7; Jer. 2:21; Hos. 14: 5-8, etc.) How is he a hus- 
bandman to nature? (Psa. 33 : 6-9) to Christ? (John 5 : 26) 
to you? 

4. Tue Brancues (vs. 4, 5).—Is it (v.4) “and then I will 
abide in you,” or, “and let me abide in you”? (Rev. 3: 20.) 
How does the branch abide in the vine? What is abiding 
in Christ? (Col. 1: 23.) What is the evidence of this abid- 
ing? (v.5; 1 John 2:6.) In what ways_is the Christian 
taught that apart from him he can do nothing? How may 
we win an abode in Christ? How may we win Christ to 
dwell with us? Which comes first, and why? What are 
some of the things we no longer need to worry about, if we 
are sure we are branches of the true vine? 

5. Tue Union (vs. 9, 10, 12, 13, 15).—What is the bond 
uniting the branches to the vine? How strong is it? (Rom. 
8 : 35-39.) And what, then, must unite the branches to each 
other? (v.12) Why cannot we love Christ without keeping 
his commandments? How can we keep God’s commandments 
as perfectly as Christ did? (2 Cor. 12:9, 10.) How can we 
love one another as perfectly as Christ loved us? (1 Thess. 
4:9; 2 Thess. 2: 16,17; 3: 5,16.) Wherein was his love 
greater than human? (Rom. 5: 6-8.) How may we lay down 
our lives for each other? How is verse 15 to be reconciled 
with John 13: 13, etce.? What are some of the divine secrets 
into which the love of Christ admits us? Why did not Christ 
tell us all things? (Matt. 24: 36; John 16: 12.) 

6. Tue Tenpine (vs. 2, 3, 6).—How could a branch be in 
Christ, yet not bear fruit? (Matt. 15:8; Rev.2:4; 3: 1,2, 
16, 17.) How does such a branch take itself away? (v. 6; 
Matt. 21:19.) How is it taken away? (v.6; Rom. 16:17; 
Matt. 13: 21, 30.) Yet what good may still befall it? (Rom. 
11; 23.) From what are the branches cleansed? (Eph. 4: 
17-32.) How? (John 7:17; Eph.3:16; Heb.12:6.) Can 
you give an instanee, from your own experience, in which 
such “purging” brought forth more fruit? Whiat acts and 
feelings of the disciples might well have made them feel un- 
clean? When before had Christ pronounced them clean? 
(John 13:10.) What had cleansed them? (1 Pet. 1 : 22, 
25; Luke 22: 20; 1 John 1 : 7.) 

7. Tue Frurr (vs. 7, 8, 11, 14, 16).—Why does Christ say 
“if my words,” instead of “if I” (v. 4) “abide in you”? 
(John 6 : 63.) How may his words abide in us? (Psa. 119: 
97-104.) What is praying “in Christ’s name”? What was 
the spirit of Christ’s prayers that made their fulfilment cer- 
tain? (Luke 22: 42.) What is the need of asking, if we ask 
only for what accords with God’s will? (Matt. 26:44; Luke 
9: 29.) How do our good déeds glorify God? (Matt. 5: 16.) 
How are the three tests of discipleship, found in verse 8, John 
8: 31, and John 18: 35, really but one? What is the fruit? 
(Gal. 5 : 22, 23.) How “much” is required? (Mark 14: 8.) 
How is the Christian enabled to go on from some fruit to much 
fruit? (2 Pet. 1: 3-11.) How does joy (v.11) rank among 
these fruits? What was Christ’s joy? (John 4: 34; 14: 27.) 
What is impérfect joy ? How is joy fulfilled, perfected ? (Psa. 
16: 8-11.) In what sense are we chosen by Christ? (Rev. 
3:20; 22:17.) In what sense do we also choose Christ? 
(Matt. 7: 7, 8.) What comfort is there in the fact that we 
are “omlained” to bring forth fruit? (Zech. 4:6.) What 
necessary connection is there between “abiding in Christ” 
and permanence of work? (Rev. 22 : 13.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did Christ call himself the vine? 2. Why did he 
call his followers the branches? 3. Who is the husbandman? 
4. What does he do to the branches that do not bear fruit? 
5. What does he do to the branches that bear fruit? 6. Why 
does he do this? 7. What fruit does God expect? 8. In 
what spirit are we to bear our fruit? (golden text.) 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The relation of Christ as the head of his Church to its 
members is the most intimate of all social ties. The New 
Testament seems to exhaust the resources of human speech 
in the effort to exhibit it to us in intelligible forms. The 
approximations to an expression of it are chiefly parables, 
That is, a natural fact or truth is taken, and we are told that 
there is a spiritual reality which corresponds to this, and for 
the sake of which this exi-ts. 

Thus our Lord uses the assimilation of food by eating to 
express our complete dependence on him, and says: “ Except 
ye do eat [literally, chew] the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of God, ye have not life in yourselves.” So again 
he takes the relation of chepherd and sheep as corresponding 
to a spiritual shepherding. And hefe the vine is taken in 
its almost identity with its branches as a picture of the com- 


munity of life with Christ, which is the basis of Christian 
fruitfalness. 





The same thought continues under a change of form when 
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our Lord speaks of human friendship. The friend is one who 
is drawn into a willing life-fellowship with another, not for 
the sake of what he can get from that other, but for the sake 
of what he can give to him. The highest and most perfect 
exhibition of friendship is in the divine love, which found 
expression in the mission of the Son of God. All other 
friendships are the shadow or the similitude of that unspeak- 
able love which led Christ to die for those who hated him, 
simply that he might benefit and bless them. It is the high- 
est discovery of God to know him as the Friend of man. It 
isthe highest attainment in personal piety to become, with 
Abraham, the friend of God; that is, to love and serve God 
simply for his own sake, and not for fear of missing heaven, 
or of deserving hell. 

Jeremy Taylor tells of one who met a woman bearing a 
torch and a pitcher of water, and asked for what she meant 
to use them. “To burn up heaven and to put out hell,” she 
replied, “ in order that men may love God for himself.” The 
story comes from the East, where this great thought found 
welcome among the Sufis of the Moslem world. They have 
no higher name for God than “ the Friend,” and as such they 
write of him in their poetry. So in the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages the Friends of God in the Rhine country—Master 
Eckhart, John Tauler, Henry Suso, etc—were those who 
sought to live in a more intimate communion with God than 
the Christians of their time. And the Society of Friends in 
the seventeenth century appears to have adopted that name 
for a similar reason. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Life and love are the theme of this lesson. And life and 
love are everything worth having, on earth or in heaven. 
Without life there can be no love, dnd without love life is 
not worth living. 

Jesus Christ is the source of life. Apart from him we can- 
not have true spiritual life. “The head of every man is 
Christ,” and he who is apart from Christ is at the best a body 
without a head. Only as we are one with Christ, receiving 
our life from him, do we really live in any proper sense. It 
is not merely that without Christ we are unprepared to die, 
but it is that without Christ we cannot rightly live. 

Jesus Christ is also the source and inspiration of love. He 
is the expression of God’s love. His love is a pattern for our 
love. And if we have our life in him, that life wilk show 
itself unfailingly in love. 

We cannot have too much life or too mncli love. We can 
have too little life and too little love. We do fall short in 
both love and life, Hence this lesson is a cail to us to 
realize our lack and our possibilities, If we have more’ life, 
we shall show it in more love. Until we love as Christ loves, 
we have not attained to that which he holds before fis as our 
ideal. 

And God is glorified when we have the life and show the 
love that is possible to us through being in Christ. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is the fruit-bearing branch that the vine-keeper cleanses, 
If there is any good in us, we shall be scraped and trimmed 
vigorously. It ought to comfort us when we feel the knife 
in that way; but does it? 

If we live in Christ, Christ lives in us. If he is our life, 
his life will be seen in all our living. * 

We have no right to bear “nothing but leaves.” Fruit- 
bearing is our duty as well as our privilege. “So shall ye be 
my disciples,” says Jesus. 

Joy comes of life and love. He who lives in Christ, and 
who shows the love of Christ, cannot but live a joyous life, 

If we love Christ, we shall love those who are Christ’s. He 
asks us to do this, and if we fail in love for our fellow-disci- 
ples it is a proof of our lack of love for their Lord and ours. 

We could not show greater love for our fellows than in 
laying down our lives for their welfare; but if we are not yet 
up to that measure, we ought at least to use a portion of our 
lives for Christ’s loved ones before being ready to die for them. 

Jesus says that he chose and appointed us to go and bear 
fruit. Have we understood that? Many of us have sup- 
posed that we chose him, to help us in this world and to save 
usin the next. Perhaps our creed needs revising—unless we 
can get a new Bible. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


TOPICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRAYER- 
MEETINGS AND SERMONETTES. 


To find a series of live, practical topics for congrega- 
tional prayer-meetings, or even sermons, demands a good 
deal of careful consideration. In some churches this 
selection is left to the minister; in others it is the work 
of a committee, or of both. Those topics are generally 
the most fruitful which spring from the circumstances of 





the church, or from some dominant thought or interest 
af the community at the time. But, while certain 
churches, or church associations, prefer, for such rea- 
sons, to select their topics week by week, one at a time, 
others prefer to lay out a course ahead, and print the 
program for distribution. ° If this has its disadvantages, 
it also has its undoubted advantages, in that it advertises 
the meetings, and keeps in mind the obligation to attend 
them. It also ensures the possibility of the preparation 
of those who can participate in the meeting itself. This 
sort of pre-announcement by a program printed in a con- 
venient “ vest-pocket” form, is well illustrated by the 
following little card, issued by the Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia. The card is once folded 
through the middle, The two outsides read thus : 





TOPICS 


Young People’s Fortnightly Devotional Meetings. 


Sabbath Evenings 
at eight o’clock 
October 1891 to June 1892 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 
Thirty-seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., Pastor 








EVERY MEETING WILL BE 
PROFITABLE AND INTERESTING IF 
You WILL 
COME 

Come early 
Take a front seat 
Take part—be briet 
Pray before you come 
Pray while at the meeting 
Pray after you leave 
Expect a blessing 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 








On the two inside pages are topics as follows: 

October 4. Individual Responsibility (Rom. 14 : 12). 

October 18. Vain Excuses (Luke 14: 18). 

November 1. God’s Promises (Heb. 1: 4). 

November 15. Neglecting Salvation (Heb. 2 : 3). 

November 29. Thanksgiving and Praise (Psa. 26 : 7). 

December 13. The Best Friend (Prov. 18 : 24). 

December 27.. Looking Backward (Eph. 2 : 2). 

January 10. Consecration (Rom, 12: 1), 

January 24. Growth (2 Peter 3 : 18). 

February 7. Work—The Christian’s Privilege and Duty 
(Matt. 21 : 28). 

February 21. The Two Paths (Prov. 4: 14-18). 

March 6. Christian Gratitude (Psa. 96). 

March 20, The Brazen Serpent (John 3 : 14, 15). 

April 3. Whom Shall We Serve? (Josh. 24: 15.) 

April 17. The Source of Power (Acts 3 : 12-18). 

May 1. The Secret of Success (Josh. 1 : 8). 

May 15. Self-Denial (Matt. 10 : 38, 39). 

May 29. - Able to Save to the Uttermost (Heb. 7: 25). 

Young people’s prayer-meetings are an important 
means of maintaining-the spiritual life of any church. 
But no whit less important is it that the pastor should 
study the difficult art of preaching to the children of the 
congregation frequently, if not every Sunday. It may 
be worth while to repeat what has been already said in 
these columns on this subject: 

“ Of the various methods of preaching to children, fol- 
lowed in Scotland, England, and the United States, these 
are the more common: First, the pastor gives occasion- 
ally the whole time of the sermon and service to the 
children, as at Easter or ‘Children’s Day ;’ secondly, 
the pastor occasionally or usually includes a portion for 
the children in the body of his discourse, especially call- 
ing their attention to it in its place; and, thirdly, the 
pastor precedes each Sunday morning’s sermon for adults 
by 4 five-minute ‘sermonette’ for the children, with per- 
haps a hymn or anthem between the shorter and longer 
sermons. 

“ When we speak of those methods ‘ that are the more 
common,’ it is not meant to say that any or all methods 
are very common in actual practice; the expression is 
merely comparative; for the fact remains that by far the 
larger part of the ministry, of all denominations, gives 
slight attention to this important duty. 

“If there is room for discussion on the advantages of 
this or that method; and if local cénditions may, to some 
extent, aid the pastor in choosing a method,—there would 
still appear to be no room for discussion over the propo- 
sition that every pastor, in one way or another, should 
frequently preach to the children of his congregation.” 

Last year the Rev. Perry Wayland Sinks of the First 
Church (Congregational) of Painesville, Ohio, preached 
a series of such sermonettes on “Getting Money,” 








time and place, or from the state of feeling oxisting in 


Rich,” “ The Rich Poor,” “The Rich Rich.” In another 
series he announced “ Peevishness,” “ Holding Spite,” 
“ Having One’s Own Way,” “Sharp Bargains,” “ Dis- 
respect for the Aged,” “ Injuring Public Things.” These 
topics are generally far from being commonplace, and 
are very practical,—so practical that the grown folks 
might ponder them as profitably as the children. This 
year he announces : 
1. EXAGGERATION—telling more than what is true.......0ctober 4, ' 
2. PREVARICATION—turning aside from the truth........ October 11, 
3. UNTRUTHFULNEss—telling other than the truth 
4. Lyinc—telling what is not true in order to deceive..November 8, 
5. Persuny—telling a lie under oath.................-.....November 15, 
6. Cugatinc—making sharp bargains..................... November 22, 
7. GAMBLING—trying to get something for nothing.November 29. 
8. THEFT—taking what belongs to somebody else..,,,. December 6, 
Mr. Sinks bas said, concerning his way of working: 
“The short sermons are used as a means of getting the 
ear of the children, winning them to the preaching ser- 
vice, and doing them good. . . . The sermonette (for dis- 
tinction) precedes the Sunday morning sermon, with a 
selection from the Ghoir between. I aim to bring the 
sermonette within eight minutes, and shorten up the ser- 
mon so as not to exceed thirty-five minutes for both. I 
do not use the same text for both, but, when practicable, 
make the sermon for children a preparation and anticipa- 
tion of that to follow. ...I find the custom helpful in 
many ways. The children know that there is something 
for them, and can count upon it; for I allow nothing to 
set it aside, whenever I am in the pulpit.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—@~——_—— 


SOME FRENCH THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Progressive theological thought in France is not influ- 
enced by German methods and manners to the degree 
visible in some other countries. This independence, 
however, is not by any means the cause or the effect of 
a superior scholarship or thoroughness of research. On 
the contrary, in so far as French biblical and theological 
investigations seek new paths and find new results, these 
are not, as a rule, the outcome of the plodding studies 
so characteristic of German accuracy, but rather an in- 
tuitive and arbitrary grasping after far-reaching con- 
clusions, For this reason French advanced thought, at 
least in the theological line, proceeds rather on the basis 
of sentiment than of scholarship. As a result, it does 
not carry its own correctives, but is in constant danger 
of degenerating into an extreme radicalism. When a 
French theologian once deserts the old traditional land- 
marks, his new departure generally ends in an adoption 
of the opposite extreme. The existence of a progressive- 
conservative school, such as isso prominent in Germany, 
England, and America at present, and which aims to 
unite the true in the old with the true in the new, seems 
almost out of the question in the present state of French 
theological thought. ¢ It is, accordingly, the most natural 
thing in the world that current French literature offers 
a comparatively small number of theological works of 
permanent value, especially in the strictly biblical de- 
partment. Brilliant many are, but not enduring. 

A work of more than ordinary interest is that of Dr. 
Pétavel-Oliff, who has begun the publication of a long 
speculative work in defense of his favorite doctrine of an 
immortality conditioned by faith and holiness (Jmmor- 
talité conditionelle : Conditionalismus). It is entitled Le 
Probleme de 0 Immortalité ; and one of the proposed two 
volumes has made its appearance, issued by the house ef 
Fischbacher, in Paris. The central thesis is, that out- 
side of Jesus Christ, who has come into the flesh, there 
¢an be no immortality. Accordingly, only those who 
have faith in him can receive this gift; all who are out- 
side of him must, by their very nature as sinful beings, 
end in annibilation; unbelievers, when at the general 
resurrection the soul shall have received a body, shall 
meet destruction in the slow torments of hell. To the 
defense of this proposition Dr. Pétavel devotes the bulk 
of this volume, after having given by way of introduction 
a full account of the status of the question. The discus- 
sion is mainly philosophical and exegetical. Thesecond 
volume will treat of the “second death” and of the de- 
velopment of the current traditional views on this subject. 

More negative in character are the Etudes Christolog- 
iques of Professor P. Lobstein, which bear the sub-titie 
Le dogme de la naissance miraculeuse du Christ. It is little 
more than a good-sized pamphlet, but covers considerable 
ground, the author giving a comparatively complete exe- 
getical survey and discussion of this central problem. 
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Unfortunately, his conclusions are radical, but bis work 
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is an excellent résumé of the arguments advanced by those 
who reject the miraculous birth of Jesus Christ. Possi- 
bly this study, as also the others by Lobstein to which 
it is a companion, should be credited to German rather 
than to French theology, as the author is professor in 
Strassburg; but, as was the case with the recently de- 
ceased Nestor of that university, Reuss, his literary 
activity is as great in French as it isin German. The 
book is published by Fischbacher. 

More typical of French theological research afe the 
recent works of Renan, Havet, and Vernes. The third 
volume of Renan’s Histoire du peuple d’ Israél (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy) covers the period from the destruction of 
Samaria to the return from the Babylonian captivity, and 
only one volume yet remains toconnectthe author’s history 
with his works on Jesus Christ and the apostles. Renan 
is a rhetorician, but no historian. Of reverence for the 
sacred Word he knows nothing, his ambition being, evi- 
dently, to use Old Testament persons and events as texts 
and pretexts for brilliant and often wicked mots, His 
representation, or rather misrepreséntation, of prophecy 
in Israel is little more than a caricature of the facts. 
He writes like a modern sensational journalist, but not 
like a Bible student. 

Havet’s Etudes d’ histoire religieuse: La modernité des 
proph2tes (Paris; Calmann Lévy) is a posthumous work. 
The author, a professor in the Collage de France, died at 
the close of last year. The trend of the work is apparent 
in the title. It is a defence of the hypotheses maintained 
chiefly by Vernes, that the prophets of Israel do not 
antedate the second or third pre-Christian century. The 
method of research is based upon the principle of stat 
pre ratione voluntas (“ Will stands for reason”). Vernes’s 
Eveais Bibliques (Paris: Leroux) are characterized by 
much the same spirit. This volume is a collection of 
special studies on a number of Old Testament problems. 

Much more satisfactory work has lately been done by 
French theologians in historical studies. Thig is espe- 
cially true of the comparative history of religions, of 
which science the French, for a number of years, pos- 
sessed the only learned organ in their Revue de histoire 
des religions. Jean Réville, a prominent contributor, 
has recently published his Etudes sur les origines de 
l'épiscopat, with the sub-title La valeur du témoignage 
d’ Ignace d’ Antioche. It is a thorough discussion of the 
vexed Ignatian problem, by a scholar of undoubted im- 
partiality, who ably combats Renan’s positions. Réville’s 
arguments on the authenticity of the letters of Ignatius 
help to clinch those of Lightfoot and Zahn, although 
his claim for the reign of Trajan as the date of the com- 
position of the epistles may not bear close inspection. 
The author shows that the episcopacy, as understood by 
Ignatius, is not the Catholic episcopacy of a later period, 
—that it did not claim intrinsic powers of supernatural 
endowment, but only personal, moral, or spiritual gifts 
possessed by other presbyters, increased, perhaps, by the 
prominence of the influence of the particular individual. 





The wide use of the Imitation of Christ by all classes 
of Christians, and even by some who.are not Christians, 
naturally awakens an interest in its author and in the 
circumstances in which it was written. But, although 
we have at least twenty-five printed English translations, 
Mr. Kettlewell’s extensive biography has been the only 
account of the origin of the work accessible to English, 
if we except Dr. Ullmann’s Reformers before the Refor- 
mation and Michelet’s History of France,—both of them 
rather misleading. For the Book-Lovers’ Library, Mr. 
Leonard A. Wheatley has written The Story of the Imi- 
tatio Christi in compact and attractive form. Like all 
who have looked into the evidence without strong pre- 
possessions, he assigns the book to Thomas a Kempis, 
the Dutch monk of the order of Canons Regular, affiliated 
with the Brotherhood of the Common Life founded by 
Gerard Groote. Beginning with an account of what the 
book is in-itself, and has been to men, he proceeds to dis- 
cuss the school of German mysticism out of which it 
came. Then he takes up the life of Thomas, the scenery 
amid which he lived and wrote, Gerard Groote’s order, 
the other works of Thomas in relation to the Imitation, 
the controversy over the authorship, and the evidence by 
which it has been settled. He closes with an account of 
editions and translations, especially the English, and of 
the opinions entertained of the book. The book is well 
made, with due intelligence of the questions it discusses, 
although Mr. Wheatley has not gone to the depths of 
the question in handling mysticism, There are a few 
slips in names: Maude for Mande, Castalio for Castellio, 
etc. In the two quotations from the late Rev. S. W. 
Duffield’s Latin Hynji®"&:jters the chapter on Thomas a 
Kempis is treajp*” gold, andhe preface to that book shows 


it is by his editor. A portrait of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
a facsimile of a page of his autograph of the Imitation 
add to the interest of the volume. (6344 inches, pp. 
xvi, 286. London: Elliot Stock; New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.25.) 


Of all the swarm of minor novelists who write in the 
English language, it would hardly be too much to say 
that Mr. F. Marion Crawford is the most versatile,—“ the 
Cook’s tourist of fiction,” as a recent critic bruskly termed 
him. From India to America, from hypnotism to Ger- 
man beery and smoky philosophy, from Arabia to the 
land of the life of the world to come, he turns with an 
alertness which the hurrying Kipling or the brilliant 
Stevenson cannot match. His career, of course, is strewn 
with failures, of which An American Politician is the 
cheapest; but have we a right to expect equal success in 
all the efforts of one who introduces Zoroaster and the 
prophet Daniel in one book, and presents a cigarette- 
maker as the leading character in another? In his last 
book, the leading elements are love, hypnotism, a hum- 
ble Hawthornesque experimentation toward the prolon- 
gation of life, and a professionally and literally bewitching 
woman who has two marvelous eyes of well-assorted colors. 
The Witch of Prague, now reissued from the English 
Illustrated Magazine, is interesting reading ; it has, like 
its predecessors from the same pen, few characters, and 
comparatively few pages; and ft is vigorously illustrated 
by William J. Hennessy, an American who drew very 
promising pictures twenty-five years ago, but who, long 
resident in England, has been little heard of lately. (86 
inches, cloth, pp. iii, 485. New York: Macmillan and 
Company. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the most zealous investigators into the curious 
or significant folk-life of England is Mr. William An- 
drews, of Hull, who has written many volumes of inter- 
est, not only to the antiquarian, but also to the student 
of social institutions. To his books on old-time penology, 
major and minor superstitions, curious customs, and 
kindred themes, he now makes two additions of greater 
and more general interest in the goodly volumes devoted 
to Curiosities of the Church and Old Church Lore, Both 
are rich in accurate, entertaining, and often significant, 
accounts of such things as “‘ church ales,” rush-bearing, 
lenten fare, parish doles and queer charities, bell-ring- 
ing, including curfews, etc,, pulpit hourglasses, religious 


sluggard-wakers,” marriage customs, king’s cures, crosses 
and other symbols, and ecclesiastico-civil trials. Some 
of the customs, of course, have survived in America, to 
some extent; and readers on this side of the water will 
not be uninterested in following Mr. Andrews’s narra- 
tions. Such chapters as these have their importance in 
the history of the development of the influence of reli- 
gion upon society and individual lives, Both are illus- 
trated. (Curiosities of the Church. 8} <5} inches, cloth, 
pp. vii, 202. London: Methuen and Company.—Old 
Church Lore. 8}X6 inches, half leather, pp. vii, 255. 
Hull: William Andrews and Company.) 


The first two volumes of an ambitious new French 
work, by the Abbé Gayet, on Le grand schisme d’ Occident, 
d’apres les documents contemporains déposés aux archives 
secretes du Vatican, are entitled Les Origines. The author 
has minutely entered into the details of his investiga- 
tion. Condensatiof& would have improved the work, 
even for the professional historian. 


editorial care; and the selection is of a somewhat one- 
sided character. Supplemented by other sources, Chap- 
lain Gayet’s somewhat bulky volumes will be valuable 


of the medieval papacy. 
Seeber. 


(Florence: Loescher and 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


the recently established tendency to select semi-histori- 
cal, semi-adventurous themes. The influence of the 
popularity of the too sensational but briskly readable 
stories of G. A. Henty is manifest upon writers and pub- 
lishers of juvenile books on this side of the Atlantic. 
For example, the announcements for the coming season, 
from a single one of our more careful and wholesome 
publishing firms, promise a “vivid and spirited account 
of Kansas in the exciting days before the war,” when 
Northern emigrants to “this bloody ground” met “ dan- 
gers, sports, amusements, trials, and disappointments; ” 





the tale of a young hero of Norse Viking blood, who 


dramas, burials, chained books, “dog-whippers and, 


Many new docu- | 
ments are presented, but not always with the best of 


help in the study of an era of importance in the annals 


New American books for boys show a continuance of 


“ carries himself with a brave spirit through many ex- 
citing adventures in cliff-climbing, with smugglers, on 
a lonely Arctic voyage, ete., all forming a narrative of 
breathless interest ;” and sixteen brief stories of “ wild 
life” “ among the Mexicans and Indians of the South- 
west.” Beside these books—The Boy Settlers, by Noah 
Brooks; The Pilots of Pomona, by Robert Leighton; 
and A New Mexico David, by C. F. Lummis—the an- 
nouncement of Mr. T. N. Page’s Among -the Camps 
seems almost tame; for it will merely proffer “a group 
of stories” of Virginia, “ dealing with the incidents and 
adventures of the war” in which “lads and lassies of the 
Old Dominion took part,”—as readers of his preceding 
pleasant St. Nicholas story, Two Little Confederates, 
remember very well.. Such tales by reputable writers, 
of the better class of workers in this division of minor 
fiction, suggest the thought that it would be worth while 
to try the experiment, in some home whére the boys have 
good minds and good manners, whether the present gen- 
eration of youngsters would read Jacob Abbott’s books 
with “‘ breathless interest,” and, if not, whether the fault 
would be wholly Jacob Abbott’s. But if it be said that 
Abbott would “do” for 1861, but is antiquated in 1891, 
another question might also be raised: Are the girls 
still satisfied with Louisa Alcott, or are they, too, be- 
ginning to call for somebody more lively or more 
“ grown-up”? 


The fall announcements of American publishers are 
now practically complete, and promise a fair degree of 
activity in the book-making and book-selling trades 
until the end of the year. Most of the significant titles 
have already been mentioned here, but a few more de- 
serve to be noted, The most original gift-books of the 
year will be illustrated editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Ben Hur, the artist in the first case being E. W. 
Kemble, who has made 4 specialty of negro delineation, 
and in the second William Martin Johnson,—a new 
name. The first volume of von Moltke’s memoirs will 
bée The History of the War of 1870-74. Moncure D, 
Conway promises a two-volume life of Thomas Paine, 
which will doubtless be vindicatory and laudatory; the 
author will do well to restrict his commendations to 
Paine’s political services, but this is not likely. Mrs, 
N. C. Maynard, itt Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? 
undertakes to prove, the affirmative. In view of the 
shameless lying that has been done about Grant and 
others in this connection, the public will ask for specific 
proofs. Other new works in history and biography will 
be A. W. Eaton’s The Church [of England] in Nova 
Scotia, and the Tory Clergy of the Revolution, and Dr. 
Schaff’s The Renaissance, The interest in the Spanish 
side of our history awakened by the Columbus centenary 
is reflected in Justin Winsor’s Columbus, John Fiske’s 
Discovery and Spanish Conquest of America, Theodore 
Child’s The Spanish-American Republics, and Professor 
F. W. Blackmar’s Spanish Institutions in the South- 
West. There wil) appear this fall a one-volume edition 
of 8. R. Gardiner’s new Student’s History of England, 
from the earliest times to 1885, usefully accompanied by 
a carefully prepared school atlas of historical maps. 
Of religious biographies the most important, next to 
that of Austin Phelps by his daughter, is the auto- 
biography of T. M, Post, the well-known missionary. 
| Of sermons there will be a goodly library. Dr. Taylor 
| will add to his Bible biographies, in sermon form, Ruth 
| the Gleaner and Esther the Queen. Two volumes of 
Sermons on the Church and Christian Living will be 
| selected from the manuscripts of the late Dr. Howard 
| Crosby; Dr. F. H. Hedge will be similarly brought to 
| mind; the living Dr. 8. D. McConnell will make a col- 
| lection of disconrses; and there will be a book of ser- 
| mon-talks to the young by the late Dr. Richard Newton. 
Max Miiller’s new Gifford lectures have Anthropological 
Religion for their theme. An admirable title is that of 
a new English book: The Divine Library of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. J. Kirkpatrick. The third and 
last part of that valuable work, The Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Christian, will be The New Testament, edited and 
arranged by Professor Dr. Edward T. Bartlett. In reli- 
gious philosophy the chief titles are Professor P. H. 
Steenstra’s The Being of God as Unity and Trinity (just 
really), and Professor J. 8. Kedney’s Mens Christi, and 
Other Problems in Theology and Christian Ethics, treated 
from a Hegelian standpoint. A new appearance is The 
Portia Series for Women and Girls, opening with Dr. 
Mary T. Bissell’s Physical Developmeteand Exercise 

for Women and Girls; Mrs. H. Prescott Spofford’s En- 
| gagement, Marriage, and tho Home; Eliza T. Chester's 
Talk with Girls on Self-Oulture; and M. E. W. Sher- 
wood’s Art of Entertaining. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the qoutes af a 
Sunday School Times is given each wee he 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
, 10 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a "year, An adver- 
pp agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 

space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of spuce, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may huve 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracis with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages, All advertising, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—“ Once tried, used always.” 











EDUCATIONAL. 

Keeping Abreast of the Young People. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle is largely 
made up of parents who are reading for the 
sake of their children. They cannot bear to 
permit that separation in tastes and sympathy 
which is inevitable when young people are 
studying constantly and parents are mentally 
inactive. You can surely spare forty-five min- 
utes during the day. A busy mother writes: 
“T gave up waiting for time, and took it.” 
Next winter, the Chautauqua Course includes 
American History; Government, and Litera- 
ture,—subjects which appeal to all patriotic 
Americans. Begin to make up your minds 
now. Don’t put the matter off. Write to The 





Chautauqua Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 








“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Col. M. Ri 4 dh Sry Manager Publ sary 
eee = ., writes: ** I desire to state that 
E. 8. Johnston is } 6s AS reliable and perfectly 
successful in his cures of stammering.” Refer also to 
— D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 


ba 
teobeg phew pamphlet to E. 8. JOM NSTON’S 
Institute Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


Send for *% hb De Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Hon. J.W. Dickenson, State House, 
m, Mass. EB. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S. SONS" 
NEW BOOKS. 


University Extension Manuals. 
Each volume 12mo, net $1.00. 
ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By 
ALFRED CALDECOTT, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Prof. WILLIAM EnieurT. 














JUST ISSUED. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. 
By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. BALDWIN 
BRowN. 

The purpose of the series, of which the foregoing 
are the first volumes, is to bring within the reach of 
the mass of the people the results of the latest inves- 
tigations in literature, science, philosophy, history, 
and art, !hus supplying asystem of popular education 
quite independent of University Extension. They are 
written by acknowledged authorities. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof.8. F. Drtver. Crown 
8vo0, net $2.50. 

This is the first of the Infernational Theological 
TAbrary, and is admirably adapted to introduce the 
series, 

“By so ably giving the results of his labors, Dr. 
Driver bas conferred a — boop = theological stu- 
dents, as pay as those in heological in- 
quiry.”—T7' 

THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. A 
Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
co Ward). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


“We are drawn irresistibly to this memoir. The 
writer has painted a true portrait of her fa her,—true 
to the ideal,—and yet not omitting to make it true to 
life. You are brought near the man, ie to feel 
the secret of his power.”— Boston Herald. 
ACROSS RUSSIA. From the Baltic to the 

Danube. By Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, 
Editor of the New York “ Observer.” . Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 

An experienced traveler and carefu! observer, the 
autbor has pictured most graphically the people, cus- 
toms, art, and institutions, and the many phases df 
life in Russia. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, ty 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Thelargest circulation olany 
7 10.01 000 i EL pee in_the workd. “The 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
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experience. 


for his own soul— 
Every Christian 
than a boarding-place for his children— 


than “ looking out for number one’ 


the proper conduct of political affairs— 


These lectures are more than remarkable; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and Loants of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conce: = of the Church 
as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been 
either realized ” so by the t santo 
Christian people.—7he Churchman 

It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 
emancipate many a mind from the bonds of nar- 
rowness, whether found in political or religious 


DE CIVITATE DEI. 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


n is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
roblems. By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
be lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. 

awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now 
form, They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern 


Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 
rent who would have his home something more 
Every Christian who as a Keener sees something more important 
Every Christian who as a hlatole- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— 
Every Christian. who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 


Every Christian who is concerned with to-day’s great social problems 
of the church, the community, and the nation— 


Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 





thinking. —Pxdlic Opjnion (Washington, D. C.). 


booksellers. 
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This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut aa 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of ome dollar ; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









His lectures, which then 
ublished in book 


We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and e , than is con- 
tained in this volume, ‘Its contents are fresh 
vigorous, and stimulating. Simple in style and 
frank in , the | goes straight to the 
int. One may not agree with all his wows, but 
cannot fail to respect his ability and earnest- 
ness.— The New York Observer. 
In no volume of our pos ype is the whole 
social problem so fully and so sotletorsority ps Ly 
sented.— The Ch vistian Intelligencer (New 
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MUSIC. 


Sabbath Day Music. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy , en- 
raved plates. Very comprehensive. 3 pieces 

r plano or organ. 

Choice Sacred Solos. 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor, 

Cheice Sacred Solos for Low Voices. 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass. 

Choice Sacred Duets. 

: 30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 

Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics, Vols.iand2. , 
Two large volumes, full music size, the beat 


44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the 
composers are represented. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. 1& 2. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid,in paper, $1; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, $2. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


New York: Phila. : 
C. H, DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 


For Singing Teachers and 
all Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 
Craded Collection 


Contains ippsored ant itm: and simple methods for 
Learning to Read Music at Sight. 


Glees, Part Songs ular authors, fur 
nishing music for an yo Fn ag 


Price, 60 cents, by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
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B vols. 42mo. $1.00 each. The set, $7.50. 
DR. 


CUTHRIE’S 


SELECT 


WORKS. 


Pubtiched at G1.80. 
Reduced to $1.00 each. 








T'ue Gospat mw Ezexter, es, - = §2.00 
Tue Saws’ Inmmrrrance s44 p meen, - - rs 
Tue Way To Lire, 336 pages, - - - - 1.00 
Our or Harngss, &8 pag ey SR ee 8 
SPEAKING TO THE f wAmy aga pages,- - + £.00 
Stupuss or CHaractEr, ‘436 pages, - - = 0 
Maw anv THE GospEL, 478 pages, - - - 1.00 
Tus PARasies AnD Manotn, e78 pages, - - %.00 


In) the quiet, tender pathos which touches some of 
the purest emotions of the heart; in the inculeation 
of high views of Christian lifeand duty; and in the 
a plication of the precious consolations of the Gospel, 

. Guthrie’s works have not been surpassed in this 


generatio in. 

Dr. MACDUFF’S Works. 5 vols., $5.00. 
Palms of Elim - - $1.00 
Clefts of the Rock, - - ‘5.00 
Memories of Bethany, - 1.00 
Memories of Gennesaret, ~ 1.00 


Hosannas of Children, Sermons, - 1.5 
&.B. TREAT, Pub.,5 Cooper Union, N.Y. 


Common Words Difficult To Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exerc'ses, 
containia only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 
ed by prominent teachera. Price,20cts.; Porhesa Pe 
JAMEs H. PRNNIMAY, 4522 Sansom St., Philad’ Pa. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Jesus in Modern Life. 


By ALGERNON SypNEY LOGAN, author of “Saul,” 
a AS Feather from the World’s all ete, Cloth. 


“He treats his subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of Jesus have an elevating Influ- 
ence on mankind. The book is written in a bright 
and engaging spirit.”— Boston Gazette. 

“It is full of ¢ 2 t thought, volte bones seoseming, end 
genuine eruditi 


Messalina. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, oe wens 
in Modern Life,’”’ ete. 12mo, cloth. ; 


“A dramatic m of unusual power. “ abounds 
in strong situations and lines of great beauty and 
force.'’— Washington Tribune. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD R. LATCH. 


indications of the First Book of Moses 
CALLED GENESIS, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


wet strikingly original and earnest work, designed 
the author to give the chronology and the chief 
3 visions y a ee b. h m creation to the end of 
time, with da vemartable events in the world’s 
ietory." > Cincinnate Commercial Gaartte. 


indications of the Book of Job. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


A- Review of the Holy Bible. 


12mo, cloth. $2.50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
md, free of ex pense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Monthly, invaluable, tells of cheapest routes, hotels, 
best locations. How to secure homes and orange 
groves easily. 50 cents a year; 3 months’ trial, 10 
cents. Sample, 2 cents posiag 

0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, New York. 





Fer Sunday-school 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
BR. STRICKLAND, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


CARDS 


EYRE & SPOTTISW OODE'S 
Thin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 pages of “ Aids.”” The Minion 
type edition, bound In Alsatian levant, isthe 
best book at the price, $%, on the market. 
BE. & J. B. YOUNG & CoorEeR Union, N.Y. N.Y. 


AMERICAN $i48,Toshow stem 
ene e 

silk finish, orange Rmert car can seal divin- 

ity cirentt, carmine ‘ed 


Opi. Superior levant, 
W. G. MARTIN, 65 ‘Duane Street, 
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CARDS {tees 


ENOUGH & WOGLOM O0O., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
END for a new cata of books suitable for 
—— rices 
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INFANT-CLASS WORK. 
Tae K«xpeRGARTEN MaGAzine gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
monthg’ trial, 30 cents. KINDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The 17th volume of Dr. hp eo “ People’s Bible” 
consists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments 
and essays in tail of all the various features of the 
Book of Job, followed by 38 of hints and sug- 

| of great value to teachers. vo, cloth 
$1.50; free Selivers. A lag & WAGNA 
18 and 20’ Astor Place, New Y¥: 








BUSHNELUS 
Perfect Letter Co py ir ng Books 


Are known and used all arou No Press 
Required. Use any good copyiagiok. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size. $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of 

__ Alvah Bushnell. 47 &. 4th St., fla.. Pa. 


books for fall reading? 
for our Jull catalogue and illus, holiday list, 
TS making be your liet of magazines for the vear? 


oe: you want some good 





a en uses Of the LOTH ROP MAGAZIN Ea, 
 Freeon Application to D. Lorurzor Co., 





The Glory of the Year (new); Autumn’s Response 
to Spring; Among the Garnered Sheaves; Harvest 
Time Again ; all with music and recitations. Har- 
vest Fruits ; Golden Grains; Gathering the Harvest, 
—three for primary department. Any of above, 5 cts, 
each ; (4 per hundred. Harvest Concert Book, 50cta. 
Harvest Recitations, 15 cts.; Primary Cluster, 15 cts. 
A New Book, 32" Bunday school Concert and Music 

k. 60 pieces, new music, etc. 50c, 
Complete poagedh, ~ A D.Noyes&Co. -Boston, Mass. 


FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 
CROWNING OF THE — 
HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5. 
Three services care thes 8 Funallen fo for 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, "tA; pireet 


a eee is? NOW EADY. 


An arrangement of al) the music in new 


>» 
K 
Q $ FAIR AS THE MORNING. Fel Onan 
Zz or Preaching, Music Ed , 36c. 
Oss aad nahin de rt * Words, 10 cts. 
Praying oni @ Bons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE con SONG BOOK USED AT 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and sraneste, 
Sent by mailon 1 receipt of 36 cepts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. York. 
13 E.16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St St., Chicago. 


ror PE HIL®, SONGS. he 

perio. WARD & DRUMMOND. te ow York’ er 
HANKSGIVING A Pligrim Services. Tufts & 

Aiso No. XVI., White Harvest fhela: VIIL., Harvest 


Sheaves; VII. ‘Our Festival. Samples, 2c. each. 
5c. ; 100, $4. Cong’!8. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago, 


_GHOIR LEADERS. 


10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
Vv Pp Sy containing anthems. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., cincinnati, oe. 
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SONG NEW SINGING-SCHOOL ‘BOOK. 
peas. ©. ~ ete 5 Single Scone. he 
CH lEF. men cen fre free. werdited ee 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTON BON 

and BUNKER HILL, 
Bu; in quality, reasonablein 


we will fi 
samples 


SAMUEL WARD COw% 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 


«PRINT YOUR Patty 
OWN CARDS so3. ogeiet 


me oa coeste of 








Greater Bise 98-09) Paper, ste ate” tothe fac: 
Press for & em tory. MEILSEY & 
mewspaper $44. | @o., Meriden, Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is penieees week!y | 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be su plied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
= on yond only, and no names can be written or 

nled on the se rs. 
Pirhe for pela pos ag be ordered sent y 
to ind ijual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pecsnge to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 











‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school gee thelr mail matter from one post-office, 

n the same schoo! get theirs from another, 

the papers will be sentaccordingly. This applies to 

clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

ainbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies pa! for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for ae clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Peraaiiions may be made at any time to a club—such 

tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the clab as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be th: nate sh 


ep share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club ri for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE-OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
ris mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of kage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
chan, ‘om the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
cagnene should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ce to which they wish it ‘sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should tuclude 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
= e ve Ae — for takes the place of the one 
en) ar 
mill not 1-4 Soot to any qubseriber hevond 
rT, uniess special request, -] 
Po at be discontinued at fhe 
on, Renewals should 


r to en- 
Ine it, will be 


the time 
pers for a club will taverienl? 
expiration of the subscrip 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Bunday School Times will be tto wh of the 
countries embraced in the Universal lon at 
the following rates, which include $ 
copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more a. one year, é6shillings each. 
To ministers and miss les, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

Vor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. } 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A Perfect Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 


price 26 cenrTs. 


IBIAS E.W. HOYT & CO, 
Stat) i) A LOWELL, MASS. 





It Hurts 
nothing that can be washed 
or cleaned—Fearline. The 
purest soap is no safer—the 
poorest soap is no cheaper. 
It is more effective than the 
strongest—it is more conven- 
ient than the best. Pearizne 
saves labor and wear in wash- 
ing clothes or cleaning house. 
A few cents will let you try 
it; common sense will make 


ou use it, 283 
are of imitations. JAMES PYLE, N. Y 





 @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18738 
‘W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ie therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
DIGESTED, aad admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in healih. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘choco 
¢@ GREATEST INVENTION 
payer Family, Sov HAVE IT 


IND 
Per can "'N CANS 


75 crs. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
wypmichbaieea ba 
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If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 
leading to 


acute or 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 


{ 1S A REMEDY FOR IT. 
This pre contains the stimula- 


paration 
Ung poogeress st Ce 
an ne Ne Cod Ou. Used 


oN 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
Three times as effica- 


as 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A 





Emulsion, better than all others y For 
all forms of Wasting ‘is, 
CONSUMPTION, 


Sorofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like $COTT'S EMULSION. 
{ 1tis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 

















AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





<2 


“= 1 * 
CASH CAPITAL, 
Reservé for Reinsurance and 
all cther claime........ ................. 1,994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, ‘Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: ¥( 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, 
Alexa Bi 


$500,000.00 





Samuel W ' 
Charles 8S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Reale, Jr. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
theworld. Soil toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of . Low and unusifally liberal terms 
Cc. E. Stumons, Com. C.& N.W, R’y, Chicago, Dl, 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 











Send for Costegee of PATENT 
recommended by. Physicians and Sur: for Children 
to walk,and those troubled with weak or 


ed B. NATHAN, 221 6th Ave., New York. 








A CLEAN SWEEP! COMMON 


Over 250 SOLD. | SENSE 
Always 201000 dry and in} BROOM 


four Hoteisdcreun, Agents mite) HOLDER 
Pa Ey Samy Holder 1Sc., 14 for #1. 
@. F. KOENIG, Manager, HAZLETON, PA. 


AGENTS “Sacred Pictures” is a grand 


success! “ee + 9X10 in., 384 
pages elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
jest seller on earth, Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular fi 





ree. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. Sih St., Phila, Pa. 


HILL’S MANUAL ro. sxx 


Form Book 
Standard in Social and Business Life. New edition, 
(July, 1891.) For rigee sok on Book Agent, oe write 
7 and Gentlemen camvassers. 


NOVE AGENTS 


Convertible Wire Handy Button, Seif- 


threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. CassGREEN MFo. Co.. 1% Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell BOOKS. 


our HOLIDAY 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
t circulars to American Publishing (Co., 
Hartford. Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other ene ic persons. Get our terms 
on religions books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co.. Phila.,Pr..orChicago,Iil. 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 























AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
WANTED pre-Writer Co., Boston, Mass, 





Waren Sen KeAlu 
Maree na 


Positi . 
arta cre, Sarre 









To sell the most useful instrument ever 
PAYING THING for fs our PHOTO. 
BEST. == FAMILY RD PICTURE. 
ts wanted. Terms extra liberal. Addr’s, 

Btatest., 


Stretcher, by mall, 25 cemts. Agents wanted. 
B. J. GREEL’ ‘ 
invented. Salar iasion 
Dent, 8-©. P. CORY & 00., 885 


, 715 Washington St., Mass, 
AGENTS - 
id. ‘Address (with stamp) Nat. 





GERM BICYOLES 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


NT Aske DAY LIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK 4 
Christian woman's narrative of Mission 


th 
std lee ge fe htegeeee 

7 peel, e x ¥. 
and ‘of tears and smiles, it isan LA Seseuaen 
sei amd be tarmees nese 

zi! 

apr et rons 
Prighs and ire Rete Terra Weise Pisin, 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


TRIMMINGS. 
SPECIAL. MERIT for Paint 
and sll kinds Foner 
















Price amountirg 


of samples deducted from first order 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.C0.290 G-nlk Ave. Manville: 1, 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties. 





“ SAMANTHA “0° BRETHREN ” 


isa hummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 





s-ACENTS WANTED. 
ye BICYCLE 
— 50 STYLES, wien 


Scud, CusHion orn 
Preumatic Tines. 





20 cts. ip stamps. 





90 Crescent Safety, bear’gs 
M Diamond Safety, all = 
Roadster. headers im ~ B 
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GOD’S HUSBANDRY. 
[By Miss A, L. Waring.]} 


Blessed Lord of all that springs, 
Growing from this earth of thine, 
Ruler of the time that brings 
Root and branch and grape and wine} 


Who can tell what thou wilt do 
With us in our low estate,— 

Searching all our frailty through 
Ere thy patience make us great? 


Ere thy spreading, noble tree, 
Raised to its divine repose, 

In all human husbandry 
Lean on him for whom it rose, 


Nourished with descending dew, 
Lo, we climb, by things that die, 
To a use beyond our view, 
Sacred in thy guardian eye. 


Weakness to the weak will cling, 
Earth by earth will be sustained, 
Till thou hast thy holy thing, 
And the gracious end is gained. 


Till upon a heavenly height 
Fearless shall our increase be, 

And the vine of thy delight 
Stretch forth every stem to thee, 


Hopes that at thy bidding sink, 
oys that of themselves decline, 
Truths that are not as we think, 
Train us to this end of thine. 


Bound to that which sets them free, 
Torn from many a timely stay— 
Thou, eternal one, art he 
Whom thy growing things obey. 


And thy hand we learn to know 
(By a sovereign wisdom blest) 

When the props that let us go 
Lift us to our rock of rest. 


Thefe to boundless love resigned, 
Whatsoe’er its hold embrace— 

Tendrils from the earth entwined 
Take their own eternal place. 


And in thee, the Lord at large, 
While our limits guard us well— 
All the glory of thy charge, 
All the glory, who can tell ? 





THE WHOLE VINE. 
(From “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan. } 

A beautiful theory has recently been es- 
tablished in vegetable physiology, which 
illustrates in a most striking manner the 
nature of the union between Christ and 
believers, as symbolyzed by a vine and its 
branches. This theory proceeds on the 
assumption that all plants, without excep- 
tion, are strictly annual, the only differ- 
ence between the more fugitive and the 
more permanent species being that the 
one kind is propagated exclusively by 
seeds, while the other is propagated by 
both buds and seeds, This notion is op- 
posed to the popular belief, and to the 
apparent evidence of our senses. 

A tree, under which class the vine, of 
course, is included, is generally supposed 
to be asingle plant, like a primrose, or a 
lily, only that it does not fade in autumn, 
and is possessed of perennial growth. The 
common idea is that it is an individual 
having the same kind of individuality or 
personality that a man has; the root, 
trunk, branches, leaves, and blossoms be- 
ing Component parts of one and the self- 
same single plant, just as the body, limbs, 
and various organs are component parts of 
one and theself-same human being. And 
this certainly is the impression which at 
first sight it produces. Recent scientific 
researches, however, have proved this be- 
lief to be erroneous. 

A tree is now found to be, not a single 
individual, a single plant, but, on the 
contrary, an aggregate of individuals, a 
body corporate. The idea involved ina 

enealogical tree is exactly that which 


‘18 involved in a natural tree; the for- 


mer consisting of living and dead per- 
sons, as the latter consists of living and 
dead plants. In its full wealth of sum- 
mer foliage and vigor, a tree is literally a 
a colony, propagating its indi- 
vidual plants vertically in the air, instead 
of spreading them out horizontally over 
the earth’s surface, like herbaceous plants. 
“It is neither more nor less,” to use the 
language of one who has written a special 
treatise upon the subject, “than a collec- 
tion of living and growitty, but separate 
and distinct, plants—thé production of 
the current year, and likewise of the dead 
remains of a still larger number of indi- 
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vidual plants of the same kind or species, 
the production of a series of bygone years,” ” 
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Each aneson new shoots or annual plants ‘it for man to one he which is deepest 


spring up from the buds which crown the 


old ones; and these are the only living |, 


parts of the tree. season, at the 
close of the year, these shoots or annual 
plants, having fulfilled the purposes of 
their existence, die completely,—there be- 
ing no provision in vegetable as in animal 
economy, to repair wasted tissues; but, 
though dead, and composed of very per- 
ishable materials, they escape decompo- 
sition, to which all dead organic matter is 
liable when exposed to the action of the 
elements, owing to the roots of the new 
buds with which they are tipped growing 
over them, enclosing them on every side, 
and throughout theirentire length. They 
are thus hermetically encased in the tree, 
and serve to increase its size, affording to 
the new plants that are to spring from 
them a temporary soil and a permanent 
mechanical support. 

A tree is thus like a cluster of coral,— 
each new generation of living organisms 
developing parasitically upon the remains 
of a past generation, living and dead being 
built up into one compact corporate or- 
ganization, And just as there is no limit 
to the growth and increase of coral struc- 
tures, except the strength of the waves 
and the absence of secreting materials in 
the sea, so there can be no limit, on ac- 
count of this peculiarity of its construc- 
tion, to the size and age of a tree, except 
the limit imposed, by soil and external 
circumstances, 

Now, viewed in this light, what a beau- 
tiful and appropriate type does the vine 
afford of the mystical body of Christ,— 
that sacred and spiritual corporation com- 
posed of Christ, and of all who have been 
united to him by a living faith as the liv- 
ing head,—belonging to every age and 
country, belonging to every class and de- 
nomination, living and dead! This spir- 
itual body is one organization; but, like 
a coral cluster, it is composed of number- 
less distinct and separate individuals, 
This sacred vine is a unity; but, like a 
natural tree, it is made up of countless 
separate plants. The union between 
Christ and his people, and between each 
of themselves; is of the closest and most 
vital description. Each member has his 
own personality, his own individual ex- 
istence; ‘and yet, living or dead, he is 
regarded as a scion, or branch, of one 
common stock,—a component and inte- 
gral part of one tree. The same bond 
unites each to all; the same sap pervades 
all; the same life animates them all. 
Christ is not the trunk, nor the branches, 
but the whole vine; they are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
They are his fulness, in the same sense 
that all the separate plants growing on a 
tree, and the remains of those that are 
dead, make up the outline, and form, and 
substance of that tree. 





THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT 
IN LITERATURE. 


[From ‘“ The Spiritual in Art and Literature,” 
by Professor Stephen G. Barnes. } 


When we turn to literature in the strict- 
est sense, that which takes its form under 
the dominant influence of beauty, we find 
much that is a direct appeal to the spirit; 
not only such distinctively scriptural works 
as the miracle plays and mysteries of 
medieval timdés, or allegories like Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but such modern parables as 
the Idyls of the King, “shadowing sense 
at war with soul.” Nota little turns on 
the distinction between soul and spirit, as 
the character of Caliban in Shakespeare 
and Browning, Ee ess enough know!)- 
edge of duty and to include them in 
his scheme of absolute selfishness; Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun, whose hero wins 
a spirit, and Lytton’s Strange Story, 
whose hero has lost it; Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll, who prefers to get on without his 
during part of the time, and finally ig 
unable to regain it; and many others. 

Much won to the spirit no less 
directly, though less formally. Take 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth; there is very 
little fighting, it does not turn on love in 
the ordinary sense; it is simply a tragedy 
of the spirit, the most hopeless and com- 
plete catastrophe the great dramatist has 
given us, but powerless to reach a man 
who does not bring to it his own spirit, 
In all literature that aspires to more than 
pases pleagure; that would take hold of 
arge and permanent interests, there is an 
inevitable rise into the region of the spirit. 
** How can a man get away from his an- 
cestors?” asks Emerson. Still harder is 


and strongest in him, his yery self. 

The spiritual saves realism from its in- 
herent weakness, its tendency to a low 
plane, and ye its obvious strength, its 
vigorous hold on fact, to the best use in 
giving literature a vigorous hold on the 
noblest facte. It saves idealism from its 


inherent weakness for the su ial and 
extravagant, and transforms its uncertain 
groping for better things into a consuming 


ambition for the best things. It gives us 
an idealism that is real, true to the most 
real thing in the universe, the purpose of 

; it gives usa realism that is ideal, 
true to the most ideal thing in the uni- 
verse, the purpose of God. 

The poet’s true subject is the spiritual ; 
not superstition nor fanaticism nor mys- 
ticism nor any other form of spiritual 
pathology; “not a poor, weak, palsy- 
stricken, churchyard thing;” not-a pas- 
sionate, narrow, and exclusive religionism, 
denying the truth our heavenly Father 
does not forget, who “ knoweth we have 
need of all these things;” not a mere halo 
for the earthly life, or a background and 
foil for its warmth and color; but all the 
rich and varied experience into which 
man’s spirit is led by the Father of spirits, 
= os no pause in the leading or the 

ight,’ 

The poet, be he “maker” of lovely 
thought or perfect deed, has as his true 
atmosphere the spiritual. By it alone he 
becomes an interpreter of the natural 
world, as Wordeworth and Bryant, show- 
ing how “earth, with her thousand yoices, 
praises God.” . By it he wins that highest 
culture which can see in the humblest 
working of natural forces an identity with 
the large and noble movements of the 
universe. His it is to present life as it 
mirrors itself in his clear soul, sending it 
back to us with all that subtle difference 
and added charm that goes with reflection, 
whether from lake or man. His it is to 
criticise life, not as a pedagogue, but as 
one who loves the ideal and aspires to the 

rfect. His is the faculty of “knowing 

ow and showing how to Jive;” not a mere 
fancy that is caught by shows and forms, 
but an imagination that reaches the soul of 
life and so reaches our souls. “ He speak- 
eth to men with power by being still more 
athan thanthey.” His it is to illuminate 
life, to cast a broad light upon the world, 
to reveal to us the beauty of the true and 
the beauty of the good as he sees them, to 
work upon the chaos of our thoughts and 
Lge a cosmos, a beautiful order. But 

is highest function, in which indeed he 
soars “ above the Aonian mount,” is to 
transfigure life; not simply to shine upon 
the world with ‘‘a light that never was on 
sea or land,” but to enable us to see the 
native radiance breaking out everywhere 
in the world from the indwelling spirit, 
theoush whom and in whom and for whom 
are all things; not simply to describe his 
“ poet’s dream,” but to open our eyes to 
the splendid potency and promise of actual 
life; not to image to us an ideal world, too 
good to be ene, but to introduce us to an 
unseen though not invisible world, too 
good not to be true, under whose power we 
may most humbly and gladly bring our 
souls that they may be conformed there- 
unto. 


Weare a patient pedple—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

pair dy Ba x hl em 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; - 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s “ pearltop” and 
“‘pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
wae lass. 

s likely as not our dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for = 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“ What are you going to do 
about it?’’ 
Pittabure, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





. This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 


experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: \' This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and @ sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book, throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 


a theorist. 


not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion,’ 


A book of over 300 pages, size 745% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 









AND STEREOPTICONS 


the larcest manufacturers and deal- 
how to order, how to conduct Parlor 
AKING MONEY, 


sncois for vplamars, of Pablie Rxhibitiones ac. tr 
MCALLISTER, sitet So Rae Sete, 
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A NEW 


LICHT 


man Street, 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 


knowing about. Catalo free. Mention this paper. 
4. BE. COLT & CO., fe Beek 


ew York, 





others. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, "Pisteset fae 








+, MAGIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 





p BAXTER C. SWAN 


fe 


CHURCH, HALL 4x> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
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Our 
Great No 
Light thetisquin Babine 
mere brilliant than any 
catalogue, 










We are Manufacturers of, lm- 
porters and Dealers in 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


GAS MAKING APPARATUS. 
60,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. den: 


MoINTOSH 


gables. 






Church 


, Lodge, 





=A Opera Chairs. 
7 &. C. SMALL 


' 6 Bromfield &t., 
Boston, Mass. 





BNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 


high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- 
tterns for towers, ma 


, 


etc, 
and be Seouree. Low 
‘ROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N, J, 


rice. 


Circulars free. 








Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
2" Mention this paper. 


Wars ron CataLoous. 














BANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. |, 
ee CHURCH 


~ 5e. 
C. A, HART & CO., 123 N. 34 


Those who buy 


A GRANITE MONUMENT 


do 80 but once. With such experi- 
ence you cannot be an expert in 
design, work, or material. e fur- 
nish this information and, after 
helping you select a design from 
our portfolios, will make you plans 
and specifications that will insure 
first-class work at lowest prices 
from any monument dealer. Don't 














CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or rosale, Ke 
tlmate given of cost and descriptivecata. 
jogue furnished on ication, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. | cx 
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ESTABLISHED IN 18651. 
29,000 SOLD. 


you see we can save you money? | _ The LEGANCE, DURABILITY, 
How? Send for circular. “and MODE: STR Perce Among the many other IM- 
GRANITE MONUMENT Desien Co., gus ee, Ry 4 con are the PAT 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Established 1827. 
AN +} Correspondence invited. | 
M & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. _ 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would bo kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead cf the dreadful timeit usually is. Noss 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CO 
FERRIS’; 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 
















SETS. 


drab and white, 


Sold by all 
LEADING 


Marshall Field & Co., ago, 
Wholesale Western ‘ = 
FERRIS BROS.,"Ssi"Gronaway, N.Y.” 
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Money a randed if they 
m- 
en line of silk and fancy 


By ro 
HOSIERY CO. 


5 Broadway, New York; 
te Street, ° 





66 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
aa Send for price-list, 


FALL DRESS GOODS 


Including Silks, Satins, Velvets, and Woolen Goods 
of every style and description. Send for samples of 
goods you desire; will suit you both in price and 
quality. All goods marked on cash basis. 





, | School literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 





O'NEILL’ 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
OF 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, ete. 








The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in this Country. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons through 
The Sunday School Times that we have now on exhibition the 
finest line of Fatt AND WINTER MILLINERY, CostuMES, Wraps, 
Jackets, Dress Goons, SILks, etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient for you 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 
both in quality and price. 

Paid parcels; amounting to $5 or over, delivered free of 
charge to any address within 160 miles of New York. Under 
$5 delivered free within 75 miles. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


Gth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
made cemented together with gutta 


THE QNILY DRESS STAY maisconeresiseerster cee 


ed to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through or rust. ga See 
name “Perfection” stamped on each. Asie your dealer for them, or write for samples. 








tured by 
HE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 








Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Methbds, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-schéol teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles undérlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, 8)X54 inches, 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. From The Congregationalist. 

“ These lectures will not joat: hold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the p' which has been 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true dignity of the ren 
Yale Divinity Schoo!, but they stand alone on merits | school, that a course of lectures on thig theme should 
of their own as the unique resentation of a subject | have been called for ina leading theological seminary. 
which has not before received so worthy a treatment. | It is an equally notable proof of the same wes that, 
The volume is prepared for conv enient use, with a | in res 
bibliographical and topical index.” ' shoul 





nse to such a call, such a course of lectures 
have been secured.” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sund It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 








.2chaol } 
- 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelvé cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 











A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


DRY GOODS. 





IN SILKS THIS WEEK. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We exhibit this week another Special 
Importation of Rich Novelties in Change- 
able Moire Antiques, with Satin Stripes, 
and Broches in Pompadour and Metallic 
Effects. Bengaline de Soie and Peau de 
Suede in beautiful assortments, containing 
the newest tints for Street and Evening 
Dresses. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We have a special sale of Fancy Pongees 
in Woven Figures at 50 cents.a yard. 


‘They contain Light, Medium, and Dark 


Colors, and are worth 85 cents. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Lith Street, 
New York. 





Stays 
Inside. 


Made the exact shape of the foot, allowing 
the toes to retain their natural positions. 

A stocking thus shaped is not only more 
comfortable, but much more durable. 
The big toe, wren room enough, stays inside. 

wo wearing aes old “ale: stocking, ‘as’ we 
vented and relieved by Wauken = 
Men’s: 4 pairs medium or heavy 
coments $1.00; 3 pairs fine cotton, 
$1.00; irs soft Lisle merino, 
worst or wool, $1.00. 
Women’s: We acs added this 





Sold by Dealers, 


or season four numbers of wom- 
? en’s Waukenhose. Extra 
By Mail. quatsty. Prices: black cot- 


ton, 50c. and 65c.; Balbriggan, 
; Cashmere, $i. 00, 


Mention size shoe, and whether lady’s or gentleman’s, 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


(CC Stic Untag Wash Embroidery 








your 
Wash Silk. “The ae BB. e silk 
clean, prevents chop-aee, a and ane 
our time. This is also the best 
or most kinds of fancy work. <i 
should look for the size EE and the 
brand “* Corticelli” on one end of the 
1; on the other the words “Wash 
ilk— Fast Color’ should appear. 


“Florence Home Needlework ” for 1891 is now 
eR It Ao = we menenane Ce gy a 


as 
sie), 2 Pe Jae 
mndlied free of receipt of éc. Wace 
NONOTUCK SILK Co, Pesach, i Mass. 


ar Seo Meme “EVER READ 
seoee EVER READY.” 





of each D 
YPSILANTI ORESS STAY Ss CO., Ypsilanti, Michiaan. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. ether you 

live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
baer a, hia. Our mail trade is the largest. 
mples 7 beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 

AL, DIAMENT SCO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in maktnn taq<uary concerning 

















JOHN’ D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





to admit errertiowmenss that are trustworthy. Should, however, an an advertisement ofa 
The G@upday School Times intends only no 


advertised in this 
ee: ea Pale’ Eeguins tad son 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 





refund to any money that they lose 


2 party Got in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








